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BANKNOTES AND LENDING POWER 
I 

In the panic of 1907 it was impressed on the public and on 
Congress that our monetary system was not of the kind that 
could successfully withstand the stress of a coming monetary 
stringency or the greater dangers of a serious financial collapse. 
These impressions have led to the widespread demand for mone- 
tary reform, to the appointment by Congress of the National 
Monetary Commission, and to the publication by this commission 
of a great mass of material on money and banking. These 
volumes may help in the education of Congress, but because of 
their bulk they are not likely to help very much in the education 
of the public. It is clear, however, from these volumes and from 
knowledge previously in our possession that the lessons to 
be had from other countries as well as from our own country must 
inevitably be drawn upon in framing the concrete proposals 
of the commission to Congress. Moreover, under our political 
methods, it is not a question as to what outside experts may 
propose but what the leaders in Congress think can be passed 
through both houses under the present conditions of public opinion 
(educated, of course, as far as possible). This situation we 
must keep in mind in all our discussions. The lessons to be got 
out of these volumes and the inferences from them which are 
applicable to conditions in the United States can without doubt 
be very simply presented. If so, and if made intelligible to the 
general public, there is a good chance that they can be impressed 
upon Congress and enacted into law. 
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We must of course beware of the man with a cut-and- 
dried system, who has a beautiful theory sure to prevent all 
panics and to cure all the ills of industry. As in the case of any 
disease, we must first find out what is wrong, and next try to 
discover a remedy to meet the particular ill. First, then, as to 
the difficulties disclosed in the past which must be overcome 
by a correction of our monetary system. Very recently Secre- 
tary MacVeagh by his urgent suggestions to the national banks 
to organize currency associations under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act of March 30, 1908, in order to be prepared for an expan- 
sion of banknotes in case of an unexpected emergency, has con- 
sciously or unconsciously indicated his belief—so far, of course, 
as his recommendation may indicate a belief—that monetary and 
credit emergencies can be met by the issue of banknotes. On 
the other hand, if his words were correctly reported, the chairman 
of the National Monetary Commission expressed the belief that 
the problem was not so much one of circulation as it was one 
of the organization of credit. The problems, therefore, to my 
mind, seem to center about banknotes on the one hand, and the 
power of a bank to lend on the other; (1) the needs of the public 
for currency and (2) the needs of a bank when under pressure 
in meeting demands for loans. 


II 


The needs of the public for currency to act as a medium of 
exchange in buying and selling goods, in paying wage-rolls, in 
travel, etc., are obvious. In certain sorts of transactions, mainly 
in a part of retail trade and in districts unused to banking 
methods, some form of money must be passed from buyer to 
seller. In total amounts, however, these transactions are insig- 
nificant in comparison with those transactions on a large scale 
which are carried on by checks, drafts, or bills of exchange— 
without the use of any forms of ordinary money. With an 
increasing population, but chiefly with the increasing products 
bought and sold at retail, the demand for currency, such as it is, 
must normally increase absolutely in greater or less sums. For 
such needs an elastic banknote circulation, slowly rising but ex- 
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panding and contracting sharply with seasonal demands, is im- 
perative. Our present national bank circulation does not provide 
for this elasticity. It expands and contracts without any direct 
relation to the demands of the community. To this point of elas- 
ticity much emphasis has been directed, and I do not wish to 
minimize its importance; but it is to be doubted if it is as vital as 
some suppose. If we used only banknotes (or other paper money ) 
as a medium of exchange the insistence upon an elastic bank- 
note circulation would be of first importance; and in the limited 
field in which actual money is imperative, the need of an elastic 
banknote issue to the general public remains highly important. 
Although we have the deposit currency as a medium of exchange 
which is perfectly elastic, elasticity of note issues should receive 
attention in the due proportion of the importance of banknotes 
to other media of exchange, under normal conditions of 
business. 

Still keeping in mind, however, the needs of the public for a 
medium of exchange and not the needs of the bank itself, it will 
probably appear to many that the demand of the public for 
expanding issues of currency is of vital importance in a time of 
financial distress, such as that in the autumn of 1907. To those 
who set most store by the virtues of an elastic banknote issue 
this seems the crux of the whole matter. It is supposed that 
in a time of stringency the public will demand more circulation ; 
and to support this view the events of the panic of 1907 have 
been drawn upon as proof. It is true, of course, that govern- 
ment or banknotes could not be had in most cities during the 
height of the panic in 1907, even in small sums; and as a conse- 
quence the clearing-house associations issued clearing-house notes 
(as distinct from clearing-house loan certificates) for circula- 
tion among the public. Without doubt, this inability to get cash 
for a small check on a bank or at a paying office made a deeper 
impression on the minds of the people than any other event dur- 
ing the panic. It was this popular belief in the need of more 
money to which Congress evidently catered when it passed the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as a provisional measure before a coming 
election in 1908. It was, as everyone must admit, a striking 
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commentary on the inadequacy of our banking and monetary sys- 
tem that it was impossible for the banks to supply to employers 
of labor and for the small needs of every day a relatively small 
amount of currency having a general circulation. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is a fact that the total amounts of the clearing- 
house notes for the use of the public were not large, nor were 
they long outstanding. Moreover, as affecting the ability of the 
producing and trading firms to weather the stress of the panic, 
they had practically no influence whatever. The banks were 
more frightened than the public. The demands of the small 
local banks for additional precautionary reserves drew down 
the cash reserves of city banks more than did the demands of 
business men. This was the reason for the scarcity of circula- 
tion. The holding on to their cash by city banks was primarily 
in the interest of reserves and therefore in the interest of those 
who wished loans or who had to be carried for a time. 

The power to expand their note issues (which are liabilities) 
could not have added to the cash reserves of the banks and thus 
have enlarged their power to aid needy borrowers. It is true, 
however, that an expansion of note issues would have aided the 
banks indirectly; it would have allowed them to satisfy the ur- 
gent demand of the public for a medium of exchange by passing 
out their notes and thus would have enabled them to retain law- 
ful money which could be used as reserves to support their loans 
and deposits. But, primarily, the issue of banknotes is for cir- 
culation in the hands of the public and not for any serious 
advantage which they render in increasing the power of the 
bank to lend and to stave off a panic. Accordingly, the prevailing 
idea that we must provide against future panics and avoid a 
repetition of what happened in the panic of 1907 by arranging 
for the rapid issue of banknotes in a time of emergency is quite 
aside from the real point; for it is based on the wrong assump- 
tion that it is the lack of currency in the hands of the public, 
and not the difficulty of the banks in lending, which is the critical 
thing at such a time. 

This popular insistence on the view that we can prevent the 
occurrence of panics and meet all the dangers of a financial panic 
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once it is upon us by the device of an expansion of banknotes 
is, in my judgment, based on an erroneous analysis of banking 
operations in times of pressure. Very respectable authorities 
have asserted that our monetary system is radically at fault so 
long as it will 1ict prevent the occurrence of panics. And the belief 
that the Bank of England or the Bank of France—as central in- 
stitutions—have been able to head off speculation and avert the 
evils of expanded credit is referred to as an instance of what can 
be done by a central institution in this country. We have been 
led to think that the issue of notes is the means by which the 
effects of the crisis are met and its inconveniences reduced; in 
the case of England by the suspension of the Bank Act bringing 
out more notes from the Issue Department; and in the case of 
France directly by the increase of notes of the Bank of France. 
As we shall see later this appeal to the banks of England and 
France is wholly unfounded in fact. 

The reserve city bank which can quickly increase its own 
notes can supply the demands made upon it by country national 
banks and correspondents—provided the country bank wishes 
only currency for circulation in its neighborhood and not for its 
own reserves. Here, again, the new bank issues do not give the 
pivotal aid which some suppose always comes from additional 
circulation. Not being lawful money, they could not be used in 
reserves and therefore would not—and could not—improve the 
lending power of the local country bank. They would, however, 
supply currency to the country bank which could be paid out, 
if urgently demanded, and thus indirectly protect reserves. 

Another advantage in emergency banknotes, of course, is the 
opportunity they present to national banks having relations with 
state banks and trust companies. By issuing their own notes 
they may exchange them for lawful money held by banks out- 
side the national system. In this way they can indirectly increase 
their lawful money and consequently their power to lend. 

All the above advantages are patent and are arguments in 
favor of a margin of elastic note issues. But these issues have 
only a limited importance and would not cure the fundamental 
difficulties existing in times of panic. The principal reason for 
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this statement exists in the fact that, obviously, the bank cannot 
replenish its reserves—which are an asset—by an addition to 
its own notes, which are a liability. Apart from its illegality it 
is a banking lie. 

Moreover, the use of its cash resources in the direct purchase 
of any kind of bonds or securities to be deposited for the protec- 
tion of its emergency notes would not only not improve but really 
reduce the power of a bank to lend and thus reduce its ability 
to aid needy borrowers. A sum of $100,000 in lawful money in 
the reserves would allow loans and consequent checking accounts 
of from $400,000 to $600,000 when borrowers are calling for 
help—provided borrowers used checks as a means of payment. 
Therefore, a bank would cripple itself should it invest $100,000 
of lawful money in securities in order to issue only $100,000 
of note issues—thus allowing loans of only the same amount. 
Consequently, no system of note issues based on the purchase 
of securities by cash will touch the center of the need. 

Finally, too much is made of the need of an elastic bank 
circulation in a time of panic in view of the fact that we already 
have a perfectly elastic medium of exchange in our deposit 
currency, especially for all large transactions. The term “money” 
is loosely used. We use gold as a standard, but we do not use it 
to any appreciable extent as a medium of exchange. More than 
95 per cent. of our large transactions are performed by a check 
and deposit currency which rises and falls exactly in proportion 
to the exchanges of goods which call forth loans and bank depos- 
its. Under existing familiar methods of payment by checks and 
drafts, the borrower who is able to get a loan in a time of stress 
has no difficulty whatever in meeting his maturing obligation by 
a check on a solvent bank. To get the loan is the important 
thing—not the particular form of liability which the bank gives 
him on making the discount. In fact, on getting the loan the 
borrowing merchant would not wish to take out notes and then 
be obliged to find a place in which to deposit them again. It is 
clear, therefore, that the mere power to issue banknotes in itself 
is not the only nor the most important way of meeting an emer- 
gency brought on by a disturbance of credit. 
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We have heard much in this country about the need of an 
elastic bank currency. About a marginal elasticity to a large 
total circulation in normal conditions for seasonal demands I 
have already spoken. There is no difference of opinion con- 
cerning that need. But most persons who advocate an elastic 
currency have in mind a need of a very different kind—the 
need of help to borrowers in a time of panic. For a need of 
this kind, careful examination will disclose that the issue of 
banknotes is of minor importance and does not touch the real 
cause of difficulty. I say of minor importance; for the ability 
to pay off depositors in banknotes would undoubtedly give to 
customers of a bank the means of meeting maturing indebted- 
ness. But the serious pressure comes from those whose deposit 
accounts are insufficient to meet heavy panic demands; then 
will the power to issue more notes (a liability) enable a bank 
to enlarge its loans greatly without having thereby received 
anything which will increase its cash reserves? That depends 
entirely on what system of note issues we are going to adopt 
and whether cash reserves are to be required for the notes as 
well as for demand deposits. If the latter, the power to issue 
notes would be of no assistance whatever in making additional 
loans to hard-pressed borrowers. In fact, in the proposed bill 
of the American Bankers’ Association in 1908, I believe a reserve 
against notes was required. In short, there is no little 
confusion of thought as to the thing really needed in a time of 
panic. 

It is a crude thought that an increase of banknotes is needed 
by the general public as a medium of exchange because of the 
inability of business men to exchange goods due to a scarcity of 
currency. The real difficulty resides not with the general public 
and the media of exchange—for checks are as good as ever as 
a medium of exchange if there are deposit accounts on which 
they can be drawn—but with the banks, with. the power of the 
banks to expand their loans in a time of stress. This is the 
pivotai thing in any plan to relieve the distress of a financial 
panic (even with those who are urging an elastic currency as 
a cure-all). 
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III 


So much for the relation of bank issues to the situation 
created by a financial crisis; but as has been already pointed out 
there are other elements in the situation of far greater impor- 
tance. When we look back to the panic of 1907 we find three 
important happenings, connected in purpose and need, which 
altogether transcend the minor question of the issue of clearing- 
house currency for public use. These three points of central 
importance have to do with the lending power of the banks and 
are as follows: (1) The importation of gold; (2) The deposit 
of lawful money with the banks by the Treasury; (3) The issue 
of clearing-house loan certificates. 

Every banker, every borrower, who was concerned with 
the work of preventing disaster from spreading in 1907 knows 
how dominating were these three matters. Why? Because they 
directly touched the power of the banks to lend. There was a 
crisis, not because of a scarcity of a medium of exchange in 
the hands of the public, but because the central banks had had 
excessive demands made upon them for loans and because they 
held paper which had become more or less unsound. A crisis 
comes because credit has been unduly expanded in a period of 
prolonged prosperity; in an optimistic spirit men have entered 
into transactions beyond their actual means, as is shown when 
the test of actual payment is exacted; and in a time of fright 
collateral as well as goods falls in price. In such a situation 
liquidation needs time if disaster is to be prevented. The banks 
are called upon to carry houses doing a legitimate business that 
are in trouble. Just when timid persons or country banks are 
drawing down. cash reserves, the banks are forced by the situa- 
tion to increase their loans. In the one week ending November 2, 
1907, the reserves of the New York banks fell $37,000,000, 
while loans were increased $60,000,000. That showed that the 
New York banks met a difficult situation with courage and good 
judgment. At their own risk they came to the rescue of a hard- 
pressed business public. Everything centered in those things 
which would aid the lending power of the banks. It is needless 
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to say that the issue by the bank of its own liabilities in the 
form of notes would be an insignificant palliative and would 
not touch (except as before mentioned) the cash reserves and 
the power to lend. The one central thing to be done was to 
increase reserves. Here is the crux of the whole matter, whether 
it is a time of an impending stringency or the storm-center of 
a crushing panic. The bank’s own notes (its own liability) can- 
not legally or morally be used to fill up its reserves (the bank’s 
active asset). Here is the fatal deficiency of banknote issues 
as a means of curing a panic. The one thing needed was lawful 
money which could be used as reserves. We must face facts 
and not be led away by theories. The New York banks got 
this lawful money in two ways: (1) by importing gold and (2) 
by deposits from the Treasury. 

1. They imported gold as a means to enable them to aid 
needy borrowers. They used their resources to buy or borrow 
over $100,000,000 of gold because it was one of the forms of 
lawful money by which reserves could be filled up. By anyone 
who had the means of purchase, gold could be got in a week 
from Europe. Therefore, gold proved to be the one part of 
our monetary system—besides checks on deposits—which was 
perfectly elastic. It could be increased by importation or de- 
creased by exportation at will. 

2. But gold was not the only form of lawful money. 
When banks were being drained of their reserves, the main 
recourse was to the Treasury of the United States. Unlike 
banknotes, government deposits directly increased the reserves 
and increased the lending power of the banks from four to six 
times the deposits. The Secretary, in leaving the largest sums 
in banks in New York, the center of the disturbance, gave his 
aid where it would do the most good. It is obvious that the 
service rendered by the importation of gold and the deposits of 
lawful money by the Treasury could not have been accom- 
plished by issues of banknotes. 

3. The most important of the devices resorted to in 1907, 
however, as well as in former panics as far back as 1861, was the 
issue of clearing-house loan certificates. What was the point of 
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their issue? It was not that the country needed more money for 
general circulation or more media of exchange, but that the 
banks whose reserves had run down needed aid for the purpose 
of lending to hard-pressed borrowers. Ina crisis what is wanted 
—and wanted above all other things—is the loan. Once given 
the loan, the borrower has no difficulty in finding a medium of 
exchange, by which he can transfer his credit in a way to satisfy 
his maturing obligation. The loan is the primary thing. All 
that the creditor demands is a means of payment acceptable in 
his community. It is just at this point that I venture to say we 
find the most confusion of thinking and the greatest amount of 
loose talking. It is carelessly assumed that the great need is an 
issue of banknotes, when in reality the great need is some means 
—whatever it may be—which will enable a bank to make loans 
to a client, who can thereby be saved from failure and from 
hasty and ruinous liquidation. The whole object of clearing- 
house loan certificates, then, is—not to provide currency— 
but to make loans possible to legitimate though needy borrow- 
ers. After loans are made, checks provide all the means of pay- 
ment anyone needs. The increase of a bank’s liabilities does 
not increase its reserves or its power to lend; so that the issue 
of banknotes—except as above indicated—is wholly aside from 
the point. 


IV 


One result of the publications of the National Mone- 
tary Commission is that we shall hear much about the experi- 
ence of the great banks in Europe. But deductions from 
Europe, as has been pointed out by the Chairman of the com- 
mission, must be made with caution. In England conditions as 
to payments by deposit currency are much like our own, but in 
France very little work is done by checks drawn on deposits and 
nearly all by the notes of the Bank of France, and much the 

*In all there are no less than ten volumes issued by the National Mone- 
tary Commission on European Banks, amounting to 4,096 octavo pages (of which 
that on the German Bank Inquiry of 1908 alone contains 1,162 pages) to say 


nothing of other subjects treated. For students these works are highly useful 
and convenient. 
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same is true of Germany. Thus the same general principles of 
banking would work out in England, France, Germany, and 
the United States, but through very different instruments. 

In England, in a crisis, aid seems on the face of things 
to be rendered by an increase of the Bank of England notes, 
when the Bank Act of 1844 is suspended. In fact, as everyone 
knows, the act has not been suspended since 1866; and 
even when suspended, very little use of the new notes has 
been made. Why? The Issue Department is as much separated 
from the Banking Department as if they were different institu- 
tions—although under the same management. The gold and 
securities behind the notes in the Issue Department are entirely 
separated from the resources of the Banking Department. 
Therefore, the latter can use the notes of the Issue Department 
in its reserves. The whole point of the suspension of the Bank 
Act lies, then, in the fact that the Banking Department can fill 
up its reserves by taking securities to the Issue Department and 
getting notes for them under a temporary suspension of the 
law. The immediate object is to increase reserves so that 
loans can be made freely; while the idea of getting out more 
notes into general circulation, on any theory that the public 
needs more money, is not at all considered. The mere possi- 
bility of a resort to suspension is sufficient to quiet alarm be- 
cause legitimate borrowers know they can get loans whenever 
required, and therefore practically no use is ever made of the 
new notes. Of late years the change in the rate of discount is 
sufficient to prevent reserves from falling to a point where sus- 
pension is ever necessary. Here again in an emergency it is a 
question of the lending power of the bank and not the need by 
the public for more banknotes as a medium of exchange. 

In France things are otherwise. An increase of loans by the 
Bank of France is necessarily carried through by an issue of 
more notes. Within the outside limit set by law, the bank can 
increase its issues at will. The essential thing, of course, is the 
ability to get a loan in an emergency; and when that is obtained, 
as a matter of course the bank supplies the special form of lia- 
bility which the business public demands—which in France is 
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not a deposit account but a note issue. Either would serve the 
same purpose as a means of payment; but that one is taken 
which custom prescribes—the check in England, the note in 
France. The fundamental thing is to be found in the power to 
lend and not in the note issues. And back of that, it is the 
phenomenally high character of the short-time paper which 
allows the Bank of France quickly to adjust itself to changed 
conditions; together with the policy of keeping very high 
metallic reserves behind the notes—perhaps 85 per cent. They 
escape panics in France by greater care than is given here in 
selecting only high-class paper at the Central Bank. Copper 
speculation, however, can bring disaster to a bank there as well 
as here. The Bank of France can maintain a low and uniform 
rate of discount chiefly because it is not a money-making ma- 
chine and is excessively conservative in the kind of paper it 
discounts. 


V 


Working directly from the facts of our own experience and 
from a reading of the volumes of the National Monetary Com- 
mission, we may be permitted a very brief statement of the con- 
structive measures which should be undertaken to prevent the 
excessive and ruinous results of credit expansions in the future. 

1. First of all, emphasis must be placed on the indisputable 
truth that no monetary legislation can prevent business optimism, 
over-trading, and the recurrent waves of speculation and liquida- 
tion. The control of such movements, which are sure to be 
pressed upon banks by an eager, money-making public, lies 
primarily in the hands of the banks. The banks are the serv- 
ants of their constituencies; as a rule, they do not lead, but 
follow the demand of their customers; but they must not be 
willing to follow recklessly. Not infrequently we hear it said 
that European countries, with large central banks, have a system 
which prevents panics. The truth is that panics have been 
largely avoided in the last thirty years in such countries as 
England, France, and Germany because the management has 
been cautious and conservative in granting loans. Quite irre- 
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spective of the differences between the forms of banking organi- 
zation in the United States and the forms employed in England, 
France, and Germany, we could as effectively suppress potential 
panics as they if we were as willing as they to scrutinize loans. 

2. In the second place, we must in no way relax our efforts 
to satisfy the great need of an elastic bank circulation. We need 
what might be called marginal elasticity—a change of relatively 
small amounts on the margins of a fairly large normal circula- 
tion, dependent for its amount wholly on the demands of trade 
and not on the fiscal needs of the government. The various 
bills presented to Congress—chief among which is the bill of the 
American Bankers’ Association—bear on this general point. 
They are important; but as previously explained they do not 
provide a remedy for the situation existing in a time of panic. 
Expansion can go on, and has gone on, through the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England without the issue of any 
notes and solely through the creation of deposit accounts as the 
consequence of expanded loans. Therefore, we must admit the 
fact that an elastic banknote circulation, while bringing needed 
reforms, will not accomplish in times of stress what most per- 
sons have in mind at the present time when urging a change in 
our monetary system. 

3. Having now disclosed the real need, how can that need 
be met effectively? In the main, assistance must come in such 
a way that reserves can be enlarged with safety. Therefore, 
the emergency issues—if any are allowed—must be in some 
form of lawful money. How and by whom are they to be 
issued ? 

Certainly not by the government. The very first lesson of 
public finance is to learn to separate the fiscal from the mone- 
tary functions of the Treasury. The state must separate its in- 
come and expenditures, its borrowings and payments, its fiscal 
duties, wholly and radically from its control over the monetary 
standard and the media of exchange. To confuse or to mix 
these is to invite disaster at the first real crisis. Compare our 
chaos when we confused these two things on and after February, 
1862, when we made the first issue of greenbacks as a loan, with 
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the stability of the French standard during the enormous expan- 
sion of loans in their crisis of 1870-73. 

In brief, what is the essence of the remedy? Clearly enough, 
the lending power of a bank cannot be increased in an emer- 
gency by means of an increase in liabilities. It can come only 
by an operation dealing with its assets and in such a way that a 
part of the assets—either bankable short-time paper or securi- 
ties—can be transformed into means of payment which will 
enlarge the reserves. The whole emphasis shouid be put upon 
the matter of reserves. In the past this work has, in fact, been 
done either by using securities to import gold or to obtain gov- 
ernment deposits or by getting clearing-house certificates to the 
amount of 75 per cent. of the value of chosen commercial 
assets. Such methods are irregular, voluntary, and clumsy. 
The underlying principles, however, should be incorporated into 
practicable simple, legal means open to all, and well understood 
before any emergency arises. 

The issue of clearing-house loan certificates has been, in my 
judgment, a means of averting untold disaster in many crises; 
the collateral behind them has been based on the fundamental 
business of the country and they have always been retired at an 
early date without the loss of a dollar. Yet it is likely that as 
a practical device they are somewhat clumsy and possibly exposed 
to the 10 per cent. tax on state-bank issues. Therefore,. they 
may be only the first step in an evolution to something even 
more effective but built up on the same lines. It is always wise 
to allow the remedy to grow out of our past experience rather 
than to introduce an entirely new scheme to which it may take 
a long time to get adjusted. 

Therefore, the central point of our banking reform, so far 
as I am able to suggest anything practical, is an organization 
of national banks, supervised by the government but not under 
government management, which shall have the power, under 
regulations securing great care in the selection of collateral, to 
transform picked assets and securities. into forms of money 
which can be used as lawful reserves—with the usual require- 
ments, by tax or otherwise, for their early withdrawal as soon 
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as the emergency has passed. This form of money need not 
appear in general circulation. This, after all, is the essence of 
the operation in a crisis at the Bank of England—the country 
whose conditions are most nearly like our own. If we accept 
these principles and the general purpose, it would not be difficult 
to draft the law which should contain them. 

We ought not to be wedded to names or preconceptions. It 
is immaterial whether such an organization is called a Central 
Bank or not. It is material, however, that it should accomplish 
the purpose of enabling a bank to meet a temporary paroxysm 
of credit by getting more reserves and by increasing its lend- 
ing power through the deposit of first-class collateral. My 
instinct is against any one large, centralized institution the 
management of which might become an object of attack or a 
political prize in a campaign. So far as I can now see, it ought 
to be built up out of the present clearing-house organizations. 
There should be common action and conference of those who 
know the conditions of business in all parts of the country; but 
the actual judgment, when the quality of the paper and securi- 
ties offered by a bank in order to obtain those reserve notes is 
to be passed upon, should obviously be given only by those in 
certain parts of the country who are familiar with persons and 
trade in the localities where the requests are made. Moreover, 
the relation of state banks and trust companies to the national 
banks in the large cities in a time of crisis can be best regu- 
lated through organizations like the clearing-house boards. 
There should be no difficulty whatever in creating local or dis- 
trict clearing-house boards, chosen by the banks themselves— 
just as clearing-house committees are now chosen—who should 
pass upon the issues of those reserve notes. These district 
boards might then be united or represented for common action 
in a central board, who might have a veto upon the extreme 
action or the possible unwisdom of any one local board. The 
scheme has, moreover, the political advantage that it does not 
propose a money-making institution nor a financial “octopus,” 
but a simple, direct method of enabling the borrowing public 
to get aid from banks in time of distress. 
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Were such an organization once put into operation I am 
firmly convinced that we should henceforth be preserved from 
the highly terrifying and unnecessary paroxysms of credit which 
have characterized our past financial history. More than that, 
we should then come to understand by actual experience—just 
as in England since 1844—that our expansions of credit and its 
liquidation may come and go independently of the quantity 
of banknotes outstanding. Attention will then be taken away 
from the minor question of the quantity of notes in the hands 
of the public to the vital question of the character of the credit 
granted and to the cortrol and vigilance over the kinds of dis- 
counts made by a bank. From whatever angle we approach 
the banking business we are always forced sooner or later to 
recognize that everything depends upon the quality of the dis- 
counts and the kind of assets held as a consequence of making 
loans. The measures recently put into force by the present 
Comptroller of the Currency, such as more stringent examina- 
tions and the credit bureau, are to be highly praised because 
they bear directly upon this general principle. It lies at the 
center of all real insurance or protection to depositors; and it 
lies at the center of our whole question of banking reform 
which aims to relieve us of the disasters of sudden and forced 
liquidation in a time of panic. 


J. LaurENceE LAUGHLIN 
Tue University or CHICAGO 
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The tariff has been an issue in American politics almost 
since the beginnings of the nation. About this issue most of the 
great political battles of the United States have been fought. 
But, until this year, the line of cleavage has always been between 
two widely differentiated economic principles—the principle of 
protection as opposed to free trade or tariff for revenue only. 
While there is some sort of a contest between these two funda- 
mental ideas even today, it is mainly between economists. Pub- 
lic men seem to have accepted it as the verdict of the American 
people that the protective tariff shall prevail as the basic idea of 
commercial policy in America. It is about the methods of put- 
ting the protective tariff idea into effect that the great tariff 
issue of today is centered. And the contest is not between two 
political parties, but between two factions of the same political 
party ; between two groups of men in the Republican party, the 
party of the protective tariff. One group contends that the 
other, which is the controlling faction in both houses of Con- 
gress, has not kept faith with the American people and with the 
Republican party in writing the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. This 
group of men, led by Senators La Follette, Cummins, Bristow, 
Beveridge, and Clapp in the Senate and by Representatives 
Lenroot, Norris, Poindexter, Murdock, and others in the lower 
house of Congress is denouncing the Payne-Aldrich tariff as a 
betrayal of party trust and a perversion of the protective tariff 
principle. The tariff law, they say, is full of fraud and was 
written to aid special interests who were close to the framers 
of the law. 

The Republican platforms,adopted in several western states 
this year have denounced the last tariff law and have called for 
another revision, based upon accurate knowledge of the differ- 
ence in the cost of production in America and abroad, which 
the last Republican national platform declared to be the true 
basis of the protective tariff theory. The demand has arisen for 
793 
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a tariff commission to obtain this accurate information. Presi- 
dent Taft has declared that the inequalities of the present law 
must be remedied by a careful revision, schedule by schedule, 
and has introduced the “tariff board” created by the last tariff 
law to gather information upon which to base this revision. 
Everywhere there is discussion of the tariff, and, instead of 
being settled by the national election of 1908 and the new law 
that followed that election, the tariff is one of the most vital 
issues in American politics today. The question is: having once 
decided that the principle of protection shall guide in the writ- 
ing of the national tariff laws, how shall we go about it to write 
a protective tariff? The issue raised by the “insurgents” is one 
of political honesty, an issue almost as fundamental as the 
question of protection itself. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inquire into the question 
thus raised and to demonstrate that tariff-making methods in 
use in America today are in themselves essentially vicious 
because they create innumerable opportunities for fraud and 
leave the door open for trickery which even the most vigilant 
member of Congress cannot possibly detect. 

The late Senator Dolliver created considerable amusement 
one day in the Senate chamber when he said: “The past year 
witnessed two events of unusual interest—the discovery of the 
North Pole by Doctor Cook, and the revision of the tariff down- 
ward by the senator from Rhode Island—each in its way a unique 
hoax, and both promptly presented to the favorable notice of the 
public by the highest official congratulations.” No man had 
a better opportunity than had Senator Dolliver to examine 
the “proofs” submitted by the senator from Rhode Island (Sena- 
tor Aldrich), and it is with a very small portion of these “proofs” 
that this paper will deal: the schedule that deals with cotton 
goods. An examination of the tariff on cotton goods and an 
account of how this tariff was written into the law will illustrate, 
better than anything else that can be discussed, what is the 
matter with our methods of tariff-making and the need for a 
fundamental change in them before we can hope for better 
results. It will show that so long as the present methods obtain, 
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the result can lead nowhere except to dissatisfaction and to con- 
tinual agitation, because they are essentially vicious and in their 
very nature can produce nothing but a hodge-podge based upon 
ex parte information or no information at all. 

The most striking thing about Washington is the horde of 
lobbyists that flock thither when Congress convenes. This is 
especially noticeable whenever the tariff is under consideration. 
Every industry that is affected by the tariff—and that means 
nearly every industry in the United States—is represented in 
Washington. The various industries want to make sure that 
their interests are not injured in the writing of the tariff laws. 
This was the situation when it became evident that the Sixty- 
first Congress was to revise the tariff. Both national platforms 
had declared for a revision of the tariff and President Taft had 
announced that he would call Congress in special session for 
this purpose, immediately after his inauguration. Shortly after 
the last session of the Sixtieth Congress convened, in the winter 
of 1908, it was announced that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives would take testimony on the 
tariff. Most of the members of this committee had been re- 
elected; the Republican membership of the committee would be 
almost unchanged in the Sixty-first Congress and it was desired 
that the members of the committee, who would be charged with 
the responsibility of framing the new tariff law, should have as 
much information as possible in advance of the convening of Con- 
gress, so that there would be little delay in reporting the tariff 
bill to the House after Congress convened in March, 1909. When 
this announcement was made, nearly every industry in the 
United States sent a representative to the national capital to 
make sure that there would be no downward revision on its 
particular product. Every one seemed to be for revision of the 
tariff downward, but every one wanted the downward revision 
to come on the other fellow’s product. 

And so the Committee on Ways and Means held hearings 
from November 10 until shortly after the Christmas holidays. 
Representatives of manufacturers and other interests touched by 
the tariff presented arguments and figures, most of which were 
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directed to securing an increase in the duties. The witnesses 
were cross-examined, largely by the Democratic members of the 
committee. Then the Republican members of the committee 
retired to secret session to frame the tariff bill. They had 
only the evidence presented by the witnesses as a basis for the 
new bill. And this was nearly all ex parte testimony, given 
with a frank desire to maintain high duties for the industries 
owned by the men who gave it. The House bill was written in 
secret session of the Republican members of the committee and 
“debated” in the House. After the debate had dragged on for 
several days, the Committee on Rules brought in a “special order” 
limiting the opportunity for amendment of the bill to five 
articles, and limiting the amendments on these schedules that 
could be voted upon. This “special rule’? was adopted by a 
party vote, the effect of which was to put a sort of capsule 
about the other sections of the bill, so that it had to be swal- 
lowed whole or rejected by the House. 

The House bill passed April 9 and went over to the Senate. 
Two days later, Senator Aldrich, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, presented his bill. He did not pretend that it was a revi- 
sion of the House bill. In fact he declared later on the floor of 
the Senate that he had not even read the testimony taken by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means. He said that his 
bill had been written by the Committee on Finance, aided by 
experts from the New York Customs House. His committee had 
been holding secret hearings for several weeks, to which only 
the Republican members were admitted and of which no record 
is obtainable anywhere. So we are justified in regarding the 
Aldrich bill as a separate bill, made without reference to the 
House bill or the testimony that had been taken by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and based upon testimony 
taken in secret by the Senate Committee on Finance. 

The rules of the Senate do not allow cloture, and so an 
opportunity was given for a protracted debate in the upper house 
and for an attempt to amend any schedule of the bill that did 
not meet with the approval of any Senator. But in order to 
amend any section of the bill it was necessary to present facts 
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and statistics upon which to base an argument for amendment. 
Where were senators to get those facts? No record of the 
hearings before the Senate committee was available and, if it had 
been, it probably would not have been of any more value than 
the hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means. 
Each senator was compelled to gather for himself, at the cost 
of stupendous labor and expenditure of time, any facts that he 
needed about the various industries touched by the tariff. The 
amendments that were adopted in the Senate were very few in 
number. The bill, as it went to the conference between the two 
houses, was largely the Aldrich bill. It came out of the confer- 
ence the Aldrich bill. The conferrees appointed by Speaker 
Cannon refused to stand for the bill they had passed in the 
House and voted for the Senate bill. The insurgents charged 
Speaker Cannon with picking out the conferrees to do this very 
thing—to betray the House. 

Such, in outline, is the method by which the present tariff 
law was passed. Just how this method operates to promote 
fraud and places upon members of Congress the necessity for 
excessive individual labor can be illustrated by an examination 
of one section of the bill—the cotton-cloth schedules. 

The tariff is a very long and complicated law. It occupies 
about 200 closely printed pages. About twenty pages are given 
over to the duties on cotton cloth. Let us see how these pages 
were written. 

For many years American tariff laws have taxed cotton 
goods after the following plan: Cotton cloth is divided roughly 
into classes, according to the number of threads per square inch. 
The greater the number of threads per square inch, the finer 
the quality of the goods and the higher the duty. Each class is 
then divided into sub-classes according to the number of yards of 
goods per pound. The greater the number of yards per pound, 
the finer the yarn and the higher the quality and the higher the 
duty. Each general class and each sub-class is divided again 
into three classes—unbleached, bleached, and colored goods. 
Unbleached goods bear the lowest duty in any class, bleached 
goods a higher duty, and colored goods a higher duty still. This 
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is the general plan of the Dingley law. At the end of each 
paragraph which deals with one class (according to the number 
of threads per square inch) the Dingley law contained an 
ad valorem proviso, declaring that cloth in that class should 
pay a duty of a certain percentage of its value. These ad 
valorem provisos taxed cotton goods valued at more than 
twelve or sixteen cents a square yard, and generally limited the 
application of the paragraph. They ranged from 25 to 50 per 
cent. In addition to these duties, the Dingley law contained a 
section providing that cotton cloth “in which other than the 
ordinary warp and filling threads have been introduced in the 
process of weaving” (no matter what the count of threads or 
weight per yard) should pay an extra or “cumulative duty” 
of one cent per square yard if valued at not more than seven 
cents per square yard and two cents per yard if valued at more 
than seven cents. In addition to these paragraphs, the Dingley 
law contained a section known as the “curtain section,” in which 
it was provided that goods suitable for use as upholstery should 
pay a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem. ‘This was necessary 
because this class of goods, while comparatively valuable, usually 
contains very few threads per square inch; a single thread being 
doubled back and forth to make the heavy cloth. 

The Dingley law followed, in the main, the outlines of the 
Wilson law. The late. Senator Dolliver had in his possession 
a letter written by Governor Dingley to one of his friends in 
which he made the statement that the cotton goods manufacturers 
ought to be satisfied with the Dingley law, because they had 
written the cotton-cloth schedules of the Wilson law and he had 
allowed them to write these paragraphs of the Dingley law. It is 
on record that the cotton manufacturers frequently told New 
York importers that they knew what the Dingley law meant be- 
cause they had written it themselves. Whatever the circumstances 
of their origin, the cotton-cloth schedules of the Dingley law 
were very satisfactory to the cotton manufacturers. Under the 
operation of the law, the cotton mills of New England experi- 
enced an era of unprecedented prosperity. 

What was done to these schedules when the present tariff 
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law was written? Before I answer this question, it is necessary 
to review the situation at the New York Customs House with 
reference to the interpretation of the Dingley law, and to ex- 
amine certain controversies that were then pending in the courts. 

The Manville Company of Woonsocket and Manville, Rhode 
Island, had been engaged for a number of years in the manu- 
facture of cheap cotton goods, known as curtain madras. This 
company manufactures nearly all the curtain madras used in this 
country. It is the cloth commonly seen at bungalow windows— 
woven on coarse, unbleached goods, with a large figure in it, 
something after the style of wall paper. The figure is woven into 
the goods by a little attachment on the loom, known as the 
Jacquard attachment. It puts in the extra threads as the loom 
moves back and forth and clips them off to form the figure. 
For years this class of goods came into the United States 
through the New York Customs House as countable, colored 
cotton goods. The background of the figure is of unbleached 
thread, but the colored figure usually covers such a large per- 
centage of the area of the piece that the goods were classed 
as colored goods. The number of threads per square inch 
was determined by counting the background only. Manufac- 
turers of cotton goods tried to secure a decision requiring 
the threads in the figure to be counted also, but this was not 
allowed. Years before, the Supreme Court of the United States 
had declared that extra threads could not be counted as consti- 
tuting a part of the body of the fabric. And so these goods 
entered under the tariff law as colored goods and paid a duty 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem; this being the Dingley duty on colored 
goods of this class (according to the number of threads per 
square inch). 

Shortly after the passage of the Dingley law, importations of 
curtain madras and other madras goods containing the Jacquard 
figure increased considerably. Madras is used for many things, 
from shirt-waists and men’s shirts to dresses for the poorer classes 
of people. The novelty of raised figures had caught the Ameri- 
can eye and this class of cotton goods became increasingly popu- 
lar in the United States. And so the manufacturers called atten- 
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tion to the extra-thread provision of the Dingley law and asked 
that the extra cumulative duty of one or two cents per square 
yard (according as the goods were valued at seven cents or more 
per square yard) be assessed against this class of goods. It is a 
matter of record that the original intention of the framers of 
the Dingley law was to put this cumulative duty only on goods 
known as “lappets”; goods in which the extra threads are intro- 
duced in one piece, woven back and forth to simulate embroidery. 
But the extra-thread provision declared that all extra threads 
should be taxed and the manufacturers secured a decision put- 
ting the cumulative duty on Jacquard-woven goods. As s9on as 
this decision was rendered, the importers asked that the goods 
be assessed as uncolored goods. They argued that if the extra 
threads in the figure were taxed under the extra-thread provi- 
sion, they could not be used to determine the character of the 
cloth because that would be taxing these figures twice and they 
pointed to decisions of the Supreme Court in which it was held 
that the extra threads in lappets could not be counted because 
they were taxed under the cumulative duty. The Board of Ap- 
praisers held this view, when the case was first brought to their 
attention, and the goods were admitted as uncolored. Under 
the Dingley law, this meant a difference of 5 per cent. in the 
duty; uncolored goods coming in at 25 per cent. and colored 
goods at 30 per cent. 

By the summer of 1907 the increasing popularity of 
Jacquard-woven goods had stimulated their importation and the 
manufacturers decided that something must be done to raise 
the duty. A suit was brought against Rusch & Co., importers 
of New York, to recover duty on these goods as colored goods. 
Calling them colored would increase the duty 5 per cent. Mr. 
Marion de Vries of the Board of Appraisers decided with Rusch 
& Co., holding that the goods could not be classed as colored 
goods, if the figures were taxed under the extra-thread clause of 
the Dingley tariff. This case was appealed to the Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 

In October, 1907, Mr. de Vries changed his mind about this 
matter and decided that some of these goods imported by Titus 
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Blatter & Co. and Quaintance & Co. must be assessed as colored 
goods. These two importers entered an appeal from the de- 
cision and it went to the Circuit Court for the Southern District 
of New York, along with the other case. The government 
appeared on the side of the manufacturers in the Titus Blatter 
& Co. case as defendant against the suit of the importers. In 
the other case, it was with the importer. On March 2, 1908, 
Judge Hough of the Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York decided that all these goods must be entered as un- 
colored goods, holding with the importers that the figure could 
not be used to determine the character of the cloth, if it were 
taxed under the extra-thread clause. The court directed that a 
duty of 25 per cent. (the duty for uncolored goods of this class ) 
be assessed, plus the cumulative duty for the extra threads. 

Speaking of the two decisions of the Board of Appraisers of 
the New York Customs House, in which the question had been 
decided both ways, the court said: “The Board decisions under 
review are irreconcilable.” To the suggestion of the manu- 
facturers that a “reasonable interpretation should be given the 
word colored,” the court said: “This can only mean that some 
appraiser shall look at the cloth and judge whether it is or is 
not sufficiently covered with colored designs to be called ‘colored 
cotton cloth.’ Such a method of decision does not recommend 
itself.” 

The question was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Second District and argued before Judges Lacombe, Coxie, 
and Ward. The three cases were test cases for a large number 
of disputes on colored cotton cloth that had grown up in the 
New York Customs House since the manufacturers first secured 
the assessment of the cumulative duty on Jacquard-woven goods. 
On their decision rested a difference of 5 per cent. in duty; a 
sufficient amount to shut out a large quantity of cloth from 
abroad. 

This case was in the hands of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
when the Committee on Ways and Means met at Washington 
to take testimony on the cotton-cloth schedules. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1908, Henry F. Lippitt of Providence, R.I., president of 
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the Manville Co., which manufactures curtain madras, and James 
R. MacColl, manager of the Lorraine Manufacturing Co., near 
Providence, appeared before the committee to give testimony on 
the cotton-cloth schedules of the Dingley law. These two manu- 
facturers told the committee that they represented the Ark- 
wright Club of Boston, a club which they said contained in its 
membership men controlling three-fourths of the cotton spindles 
in New England. In that club are represented the powerful 
group of mills owned by the New England Yarn Co., the 
American Thread Co., and the William Whitman Mill, which 
three concerns practically control the manufacture of cotton 
yarns in the United States. These three concerns are closely 
allied with another group of mills that control a large part of 
the cotton-cloth industry in the United States, a group controlled 
by six Rhode Island families and Clarence Whitman, brother of 
William Whitman. Besides being interested in cotton yarn, 
William Whitman is the author of the wool schedules of the 
tariff law, which President Taft characterized as “indefensible.” 
And so, as representatives of the Arkwright Club of Boston, 
Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl could lay valid claim to being 
representatives of the cotton-cloth industry in the United States. 
They appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means to 
enlighten the committee as to the cotton-cloth schedules. What 
did they do? Did they explain the suits then in the courts and 
say that upon the outcome of these suits depended the question 
of whether they wanted the law ch. :ged or not? It is safe to 
say that not a single member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee knew anything about the colored-cloth cases, as they were 
called. It would have been impossible for every member of the 
committee to familiarize himseif with every detail of all 
the industries affected by the tariff law and all the decisions 
affecting the operation of that tariff. For any one member of 
Congress to have familiarized himself with one schedule of the 
tariff law was a stupendous task, because it meant a study of the 
industry and of the decisions affecting the tariff law on that 
industry. And so they had necessarily to rely upon the recom- 
mendations of the interests affected and of the customs house 
experts. 
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When Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl appeared before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, they said nothing at all about 
the decisions of the courts. They declared that they did not 
want the Dingley law changed at all. On December 1, Mr. 
Lippitt said: 

I am not appearing here to ask for an increase in the duties on the 
cloth clauses of the cotton schedule. I think that while there are importa- 
tions going on under them, it is reasonably regulative of the cotton trade. 
The importations are not so large that we feel justified in asking that 
the duties be increased, but we would not like to see them decreased. ... . 
We ask therefore that the present schedule shall not be materially changed. 


Later in his testimony, Mr. Lippitt said: “Some minor 
features are still in controversy and may need elucidation.” 

The “minor features” that needed “elucidation” were the 
-colored-cloth cases then in the hands of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Far from being minor, they affected every clause 
in the cotton-cloth schedule, because upon the decision of the 
court rested the question of whether Jacquard-woven goods 
should be classed as colored or uncolored and upon the settle- 
ment of this question rested a difference of 5 per cent. in the 
duty all along the line. But no definite explanation was given 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and the matter was in 
this shape when the public hearings of the committee were 
closed and the Republican members went into secret session 
to frame the tariff bill. 

On January 12, 1909, a month after Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl appeared before the committee and after the hear- 
ings were closed, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
District handed down its decision, upholding Judge Hough’s 
decision that the goods in question could not be classed as colored 
goods if the extra-thread tax were levied on the Jacquard-woven 
figure. The court was unanimous in its decision. The case was 
immediately carried to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on a petition for a writ of certiorari, but the manufacturers had 
little hope of winning there because the Supreme Court had 
practically decided this same question before. And so it became 
necessary for the “minor points” to be “elucidated” in the new 
law. 
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On January 15, 1909, three days after Judge Lacombe’s 
decision was handed down and a week before the decree in the 
cases was entered by the court, Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl 
wrote their now-famous letter from Providence to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. They signed themselves as mem- 
bers of the Arkwright Club and set forth certain changes that 
they desired in the form of the cloth clauses of the cotton 
schedulc. The letter did not appear in the printed hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee but was found afterward by 
Senator Dolliver in a volume entitled “Appendix” to the hear- 
ings. Certain changes in the law were made necessary, said the 
letter writers, by court decisions which had operated to obscure 
the meaning of the Dingley law. These little obscurities would 
be cleared up by the enactment of provisions which they recom- 
mended. The amendments suggested were as follows: 

The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed or mercer- 
ized, wherever used in the paragraphs of this schedule shall be held to 
include all cotton cloth having bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed or mercerized thread, threads, yarn or yarns in any part of the 
fabric and all fabrics which have, wholly or in part, prior, during, or 
subsequent to fabrication, been bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed or mercerized. 


The enactment of this provision would put all cloth with 
even a single colored thread in it into the colored-cloth classes 
of the tariff law, no matter what the Supreme Court should 
decide was the meaning of the Dingley law. 

The next amendment suggested was: 

The term thread or threads, as used in the paragraphs of this schedule, 
with reference to cotton cloth, shall be held to include all filaments of 
cotton, whether known as threads or yarn or by any other name, whether 
in the warp or filling or otherwise. In determining the count of threads to 
the square inch in cotton cloth, all the threads, whether ordinary or other 
than ordinary and whether clipped or unclipped, shall be counted. 


The effect of this “elucidation” would be to require the 
counting of the threads in all raised figures on cloth in deter- 
mining the class according to the count of threads, and would 
raise the duty on nearly every class of cloth by putting the cloth 
into another class with a higher count of threads per square 
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inch, where the duties are higher. No attempt had been made 
to count the threads in raised figures for years because the 
Supreme Court had declared that this could not be done under 
the Dingley law, which had provided a tax expressly for these 
extra threads. 

The next “elucidation” suggested by Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl was the addition of a duty on mercerized goods. It 
was to read: 

Cotton cloth, mercerized or subjected to any similar process, shall pay 
one cent per square yard additional cumulative duty to that herein imposed 
upon such cotton cloth were the same not so mercerized or subjected to any 
similar process. 


They argued that the process of mercerization had come 
into vogue since the passage of the Dingley law and needed an 
extra protection. Remember that, under the first amendment 
suggested, “mercerized”’ meant containing even a single mercer- 
ized thread. 

The extra cumulative duty was to be left in the law. If all 
these provisions were enacted, it would mean that madras goods 
would be entered in a higher class than under the Dingley law 
because of the provision requiring the threads in the figures to 
be counted; they would be entered as colored goods if they 
contained a single colored thread; they would also bear the 
cumulative duty of one or two cents per square yard because 
of the figure and another cumulative duty of one cent per yard 
if they contained any mercerized threads. 

Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl suggested that the “curtain 
clause” be amended by adding these words : “and Jacquard-figured 
goods in the piece or otherwise, suitable for use as upholstery 
goods or as draperies or covers.” The curtain section carried a 
tax of 50 per cent. ad valorem. If the other “elucidations” failed 
of enactment, this would give Jacquard-figured goods a duty of at 
least 50 per cent., because dress goods are called “draperies” by 
tradesmen. 

The letter from Providence says: 


The slight additional changes in the wording of the first paragraph as 
here presented are simply designed to meet legal questions which have been 
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brought up in connection with it. Especial importance is attached to the 
second paragraph defining color. 

The manufacturers tried all along to create the impression 
that the changes were of minor importance and designed simply 
to straighten out the law. The letter vouchsafes the information 
that Mr. Marion de Vries of the New York Customs House 
approved the changes. It says: 

The alterations in paragraphs 310 and 313 are substantially the same 
as contained in the recommendations of Mr. Marion de Vries of the 
Board of General Appraisers, so that the language and form have his 
approval. They are designed to make clear some disputed points in the 
present act and have been drawn after consultations with people experi- 
enced in the details of the administration of the present act. 

What the recommendations of Mr. Marion de Vries to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means were, there is no way 
of finding out. No record of them is available. Subsequent 
developments show, however, that Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl 
were authorized to state that their amendments had Mr. de 
Vries’ approval. The letter adds naively: “We hope they are 
so worded as to effectually accomplish the object desired,’ and 
closes with a pathetic appeal to the committee not to reduce the 
Dingley duties. 

This letter was received by the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in secret session. There was 
not time for anyone to investigate the real meaning of the amend- 
ments suggested by the manufacturers and their only cry seemed 
to be for the retention of the Dingley duties. The vast amount 
of labor in framing the tariff bill made it impossible for any of 
the members of the committee to look into the effect of the 
amendments. They seemed to haye been approved by the 
customs-house experts and so they were incorporated bodily into 
the bill. When the bill went to the House of Representatives, 
they were all in place. 

Some of the members of the House who were not on the 
Ways and Means Committee, notably Irvine Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, had been studying the cotton-cloth clauses of the Dingley 
law and had noticed the “elucidations” when the Payne bill was 
reported to the House. They told the members of the House 
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what the effect of these changes would be. When Sereno E. 
Payne, chairman of the committee, heard of this, he called a 
meeting of the Republican members of the committee and moved 
that the amendments be stricken from the bill. It is stated by 
several members of the committee that Mr. Payne used strong 
language and declared that he had been fooled. He said that 
he did not propose to be tricked or to stand for underhanded 
methods of writing the tariff laws. The committee took this 
view and the next day he got up in the House and moved to 
strike from the bill the Lippitt provisions for counting all the 
threads and the definition of color that would permit a single 
thread to determine the character of cotton cloth. The mer- 
cerization tax and the joker in the curtain clause were not dis- 
covered. 

In this form, the bill went over to the Senate. When Sena- 
tor Aldrich brought out his bill, two days after the House 
bill had passed, it contained every one of the “little elucidations” 
suggested by Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl. Just how these 
amendments got into the Aldrich bill is somewhat of a mystery. 
Senator Aldrich declared at one time that they were the product 
of the officials of the New York Customs House and at another 
that they were the product of the Committee on Finance and 
were never seen by the customs-house experts until the bill was 
perfected by the committee. He always stoutly declared that 
no cotton manufacturer had appeared before his committee 
when it was holding secret hearings. Perhaps Messrs. Lippitt 
and MacColl, coming from Providence, the home of Senator 
Aldrich, did not need to appear before the committee. As to 
the origin of the amendments, let Senator Aldrich speak. In 
May, he said on the floor of the Senate: 

If the Senator will permit me just there upon that point, no manu- 
facturer has been before the Committee on Finance in regard to this 
schedule. Every change that was made in it was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the government experts and nobody else; and it is now 
defensible and will be defended by the members of that committee when- 
ever that schedule is reached. 

A few weeks later, on June 1, Senator Aldrich rose to defend 
the customs-house experis from the charge that they had raised 
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the duties of the cloth clauses of the cotton schedule. He 
said: 

So far as this schedule is concerned, and the amendments which were 
reported from the Committee on Finance to the cotton schedule, the changes 
from ad valorems to specifics, Mr. de Vries never saw them until after they 
were prepared under the direction of the committee. No member of that 
committee ever had any conversation with him in relation to it. I will goa 
step further and say that no manufacturer in the United States ever saw 
them or was ever consulted with reference to them. They are the creation 
of the Committee itself, and no man was consulted either on the Board of 
General Appraisers or anywhere else, with reference to these provisions, 
until the committee had decided what they were to be. 


And so, with these conflicting statements from Senator 
Aldrich as to the origin of the amendments, the outsider is left 
to decide for himself. The only thing to guide him is the state- 
ment on both occasions by Senator Aldrich that the manufac- 
turers had nothing to do with them and the striking similarity 
between the amendments offered by Senator Aldrich and those 
proposed by Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. While they differ in their word- 
ing, the amendments have exactly the same effect. 

In addition to putting the “little elucidations” into his bill, 
Senator Aldrich had eliminated the ad valorem provisos at the 
end of each paragraph of the cotton-cloth clauses of the Dingley 
bill, and had substituted therefor specific duties, with arbitrary 
step-ladder dividing lines as to values. He explained that this 
had been done simply to make the bill uniform and that his new 
specific duties were not greater than the ad valorem duties of 
the Dingley law. Senators La Follette and Dolliver had some 
doubts as to the effect of this transformation and they changed 
the new specific duties back to ad valorem and compared them 
with the Dingley duties. They found that the Aldrich specific 
duties were an increase in nearly every case over the Dingley 
ad valorem duties. The duties were found to be higher on 62 
classes of goods and the increases ranged from 25 to 459.96 
per cent. They told the Senate what they had discovered and 
Senator Aldrich charged them with being poor mathematicians. 
The old ad valorem duties had been simply transformed into 
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specific duties, said Senator Aldrich, and there were no increases. 
Senators La Follette and Dolliver then asked the Bureau of 
Statistics to compute the effect of the changes. The Bureau 
confirmed their original figures. The new Aldrich duties were 
found to touch the Dingley duties at only two classes of cloth. 
On mercerized goods or goods with even a single mercerized 
thread, the new duties were found to be increases over the 
Dingley duties in 118 classes of cloth. But Senator Aldrich 
stoutly declared that the duties had not been raised. On May 
4, he said: 

I expect before we are through with the consideration of this schedule 
to satisfy the Senator from Iowa himself [Mr. Dolliver] that these changes 


were all made in the interests of the American producer and that there is no 
increase in the rates on cotton cloth. 


Senator Dolliver afterward said that he was convinced of 
the truth of the first part of this statement but that he had never 
been convinced as to the truth of the second part. 

On May 24, the Supreme Court spoke the last word in the 
colored-cloth cases by refusing to grant the application for a writ 
of certiorari, and thus upheld the decision of the lower courts 
that under the Dingley law curtain madras could not be called 
colored goods if the extra threads were taxed. If the law was 
to be changed, it must be changed in the Senate; the “elucida- 
tions” must be kept in the bill. 

Senator Aldrich took the floor and explained that his new 
duties were higher than the duties which were then in force 
under the Dingley law, but that they were not higher than the 
Dingley law as intended. The courts had emasculated the 
Dingley law, he said, and he was simply putting back the original 
duties. The government had lost millions of dollars through 
the operation of these court decisions, he declared. He was 
asked to be specific, and quoted a line of decisions which had 
not been overruled by the courts but by Mr. Marion de Vries 
himself. He quoted the now-famous “etamine” decision of 
Colonel Hartshorne, an appraiser in the New York Customs 
House, rendered in 1904. Etamines are linen cloths very loosely 
woven and are provided for in the linen schedules of the tariff 
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bill. They bear a duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem. Colonel 
Hartshorne decided that “an etamine is a cloth with a hole in it” 
and that therefore curtain madras was assessable as etamine. Of 
course, this ridiculous decision was overruled by the Board of 
General Appraisers as soon as it was made. Then Senator 
Aldrich cited the colored-cloth cases and declared that millions 
of dollars were involved in this dispute. Senator Dolliver tried 
to find out just how much was involved in those cases. The 
customs-house experts could not tell him. 

The Senate Committee on Finance occupied fourteen rooms 
in the Senate Office Building and had at its disposal all the ex- 
perts of the customs service. But an executive order was issued 
by President Taft closing the records of the United States Cus- 
toms House to everyone except Senator Aldrich’s committee. 
And so no information was available there. Senator Aldrich, 
who had access to the records of the customs house and could 
have told exactly how much money was involved in this dispute, 
would not give any definite information. He sent anonymous 
newspaper clippings to the desk of the clerk of the Senate and 
had read an affidavit from a subordinate in the New York Cus- 
toms House stating that, to the best of his recollection, anywhere 
from 6 to 30 per cent. of all the cotton cloth imported at New 
York was madras and was affected by the colored-cloth decision. 
Finally Senator Borah got a statement from the assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the effect that $400,000 was involved in 
these cases. Senator Dolliver got a statement from the Bureau 
of Statistics showing that in the year of greatest importation 
only $356,000 worth of these goods had been imported into the 
United States and that the amount in dispute was 5 per cent. of 
this. Finally Senator Hughes, who had heard that the case had 
gone to the Supreme Court of the United States, looked up the 
briefs filed on both sides of the case. He found that the attor- 
neys for the government, acting in this case for the manu- 
facturers, had claimed that $260,000 was involved and that the 
attorneys for the other side, which won, declared: “We frankly 


*Col. Hartshorne was afterward separated from the government service 
because, contrary to law, he had an interest in some linen mills. 
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believe that not more than $20,000 is involved in the entire liti- 
gation, or not more than about $5,000 a year.” It seems almost 
inconceivable that the machinery of the United States govern- 
ment should have been set in motion to prevent a United States 
senator from getting information that would aid him in the dis- 
charge of his duties, yet such is the case. Senator La Follette 
tried to get information from the customs-house experts but met 
with a refusal because of the executive order forbidding them 
to disclose any figures except to Senator Aldrich. He finally 
succeeded in getting permission to talk to Mr. Parkhill of the 
customs house, but Mr. Parkhill was especially instructed not to 
take any figures with him, but to give the senator the benefit of 
his recollection. 

During the debate on the cotton schedule, Senator La Follette 
asked Senator Aldrich for some information. The Rhode Island 
senator replied: “It would take a commission nine months and 
cost $250,000 to get that information.” 

Major John M. Carson, who was at that time chief of the 
bureau of manufacturers in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, happened to be listening in the Senate gallery at the time. 
He sent a note down to Senator La Follette stating that he could 
get the information in nine hours and that it would not cost him 
a cent. 

Then there was talk of the great cost of labor in America 
as compared with the cost of labor in cotton mills abroad. But 
no one offered any definite comparisons as to the cost of labor. 
Nowhere in the whole debate on the cloth clauses of the cotton 
schedule was there any definite information given to the Senate 
except that collected by those senators who attacked the schedule. 
All the arguments offered by the defenders of the schedule were 
generalities which disappeared under the fierce fire of Senators 
La Follette and Dolliver and their supporters in the debate. 
Senator La Follette offered the only substantial statistical infor- 
mation as to wages when he quoted the figures given in Census 
Bulletin No. 93, which show that the average wage of all cotton- 
mill operatives in the United States is $6.47 a week and that the 
average wage in New England is $4.68 per week. It was shown 
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that factory operatives work longer hours in America than they 
do in England and attend to more looms. Senator La Follette 
also showed that the mills of New England employ women and 
children at pitifully small wages, and then the talk of wages 
ceased. 

Then Senators Dolliver and La Follette attacked the mer- 
cerization tax of one cent per yard. What was this process of 
mercerization that it should be thus taxed, they asked? No one 
knew. Finally it was brought out that cloth is mercerized by 
dipping it in an inexpensive caustic bath. Senators Dolliver and 
La Follette found that this costs less in America than it does 
anywhere else in the world. If there are only a few mercerized 
yarns in a piece of goods, the cost is infinitesimal. And then, 
one night, telegrams were sent out to manufacturers all over 
the United States by Mr. Marion de Vries from the committee 
room of the Committee on Finance, asking for the cost of mer- 
cerization. It was virtually an appeal to the manufacturers by 
Senator Aldrich to explain to him his own bill. The replies to 
these telegrams were never read in the Senate by Senator Aldrich. 
Some of the manufacturers sent copies of their replies to Sena- 
tors Dolliver and La Follette and these senators read them to the 
Senate. They showed that mercerization costs from seven-hun- 
dredths of a cent to less than a quarter of a cent per yard. And 
yet the duty was one cent per yard. 

Then the curtain schedule was attacked and Senator Aldrich 
agreed to limit its application to upholstery goods. The fight 
on the provision that would enable one thread to determine the 
character of the goods as to color or mercerization led to the 
elimination of this clause in the Senate. But that was ali the 
opponents of the cotton schedule could accomplish. The pro- 
vision requiring every thread to be counted was retained in the 
bill, as was also the tax on mercerization. And in this shape, 
the bill went into conference. 

When it emerged from the closed doors of the Committee 
on Conference, it was found that the provision permitting one 
thread to determine the character of cotton goods had been put 
back into the bill. This provision had been rejected by both the 
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Senate and the House and could not have been passed by either. 
It was therefore not properly a subject of conference between 
the two Houses, but the paragraph in which it was contained 
was in conference and so it was put back into the bill. In other 
words, the conferrees of both Houses had expressly violated the 
trust reposed in them by their respective Houses. There was no 
way to eliminate this provision in either House without rejecting 
the whole bill and so it is a part of the present law. We are 
reminded of the statement in the letter of Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl that “especial importance is attached to the second para- 
graph defining color.” 

The bill, as it passed Congress, contained another very inter- 
esting provision. A special customs court was established. It was 
argued that ordinary judges do not know enough about the fine 
points of the tariff to pass upon its interpretation. Mr. Marion 
de Vries was appointed a judge of this court. Senator Aldrich 
had frequently referred to him as “Judge de Vries” in the course 
of the debates in the Senate. He will no longer suffer the 
humiliation of having it said that his decisions are irreconcilable. 

After the tariff bill had passed the Senate, the intricacies 
of the cotton schedule were pretty well understood, because of 
the exposure of the Aldrich-Lippitt amendments by Senators 
Dolliver and La Follette. But these senators obtained their infor- 
mation against every obstacle that the forces of the government 
could throw into their way. They obtained it by hard study 
at midnight and by digging into the workings of the tariff law 
and the decisions of the courts. They sent to New York and 
got samples of cotton goods and worked the thing out for them- 
selves. It was a stupendous labor and had to be carried on in 
addition to their other duties and in addition to their study on 
other sections of the tariff bill. The mere perusal of this paper 
will indicate the amazing intricacies of the cotton schedule alone, 
and when it is remembered that it is but a small portion of the 
tariff law, it can be seen that the task of examining the entire 
bill and gathering information for the examination of every 
schedule is a thing that one man cannot hope to accomplish in 
less than a life-time of effort. 
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The present system of tariff-making would be wrong, because 
it requires such excessive labor on the part of members of Con- 
gress, even if it resulted in a perfect law. But in the very 
nature of the system, it cannot result in a perfect law. What 
was done to the cloth clauses of the cotton schedule was done 
to nearly every other schedule in the bill. And it is a physical 
impossibility for any one member or any set of members of 
Congress to gather enough information intelligently to pass upon 
the vast number of schedules in a tariff law. The natural result 
is a law based upon ex parte information given by those who 
have an interest in the workings of the tariff law, an interest 
in a high tariff. 

When the law was passed the people were represented only 
in theory. The manufacturers had all the representation. I do 
not mean by this statement that Congress necessarily repre- 
sented the manufacturers as against the interests of the people; 
but the direct representatives of the manufacturers who appeared 
before the committees of Congress had information and the 
direct representatives of the people—the members of Congress 
—had none. If a tariff law is to be based upon the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad the only 
way to lay a foundation for that tariff is to ascertain the differ- 
ence in this cost. This was not done when the present law was 
passed. The only information on this subject was given by 
the manufacturers—interested parties in the question at issue. 
And the only way for Congress to gather the information is to 
appoint a commission to gather it. The present “tariff board” 
is now at work in this direction, but its powers are very limited 
and it cannot take testimony under oath. The tariff board was 
not created as a tariff commission, but as a board to enable the 
President to administer the maximum and minimum features of 
the new tariff law. President Taft has broadened its scope 
by asking it for information on the cost of production at home 
and abroad. But what is needed is a commission to give this 
information to Congress and to the whole American people. 

There are those who urge that the New England mills have 
not been making too much money and that they need the 
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extra protection granted by the Aldrich bill. A recent report 
of the American Association of Cotton Manufacturers shows 
that every cotton mill in New England paid for itself in twelve 
years, and most of them in eight, and accumulated a comfortable 
surplus in addition. But that is beside the question. If these 
mills needed the extra protection, it should have been openly 
asked for; not sought through the medium of small clauses in 
the tariff law which were not explained to Congress and the 
importance of which it was attempted to hide; and it should 
have been openly granted, not obtained through the changing 
of duties from ad valorem to specific and the enactment of 
little clauses behind the closed doors of the conference com- 
mittee when these clauses had been rejected upon the floors of 
both houses of Congress. 

The tariff law should be made in broad daylight. It is a 
law that affects every man, woman, and child in the United 
States and it should be made openly and in the light of the 
fullest information that can be obtained on the industries af- 
fected by it. Until our tariff laws are made in this way, we 
shall have nothing but inequalities and chances for trickery 
behind closed doors, which operate to grant special privileges to 
men clever enough to deceive Congress. And above all, we shall 
have the continual agitation that is said to be so hurtful to 
business ; because the present system leads inevitably to injustice 
and no issue is ever settled until it is settled right. What is 
needed in American tariff-making, no matter upon what theory 
our tariff laws are based, is more light. 


SAMUEL M. EvANs 
WasuincTon, D.C. 
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THE SHIRTWAIST TRADE! 


The great strike of the shirtwaist makers, which took place 
last winter, aroused a widespread interest in the working con- 
ditions of the trade. The strike itself lasted about 13 weeks 
and involved about 400 shops and 30,000 workers. The union 
demands were: recognition of the union; abolition of the subcon- 
tract system; the payment of wages once a week; limitation of 
the regular hours to 52 a week, and of overtime to not more 
than three nights a week nor more than two hours a night; 
a provision that if work was slack all hands should be kept on 
part time rather than a few on full time; and a provision that 
employers pay for all materials and implements. The question 
of wages was left for each shop to settle independently, and 
some shops made no demand for increase in wages. Settle- 
ments were made, according to the secretary of the union, with 
356 firms. Of these, 337 settled on a strictly union-shop basis; 
the other 19 did not include the closed shop. They did not 
all secure every point desired, though there was in every case 
a distinct gain for the workers. The full amount of increase 
in wages demanded was not always secured and in a few shops 
subcontractors still remain, though these were largely done away 
with. The conditions agreed upon as to overtime were not 
always thoroughly satisfactory, but it was felt by the union that 
if the one great point, collective bargaining, could be secured, 
the other things could gradually be obtained. 

The shirtwaist trade is a new one, only fifteen or twenty 
years old, and is also peculiarly local. The great bulk of our 
shirtwaist manufacture is done in New York and Philadelphia 
and their suburbs, and the whole country is the market for 
the waists and dresses made here. But new and local as it 
is, this shirtwaist industry—or the waist and dress industry, as 
we might more properly call it, for dresses are made by the 


*A summary of the report of an investigation of the shirtwaist trade in New 
York City, made by the writers, and presented as a thesis to the New York School 
of Philanthropy, June, 
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same people and in the same shops as waists—has grown to 
enormous proportions. It does an amount of business in New 
York City alone which the president of the Associated Waist 
and Dress Manufacturers estimates is worth a hundred million 
dollars a year. There are in this city in the neighborhood of 
450 factories, employing about 40,000 workers. 

The business side of the industry is peculiar and difficult 
for the very reason that the trade is so new and overgrown and 
unstandardized. The business may be planned in three ways: 
“on stock,” “on order,” or “on contract.” The men who work 
“on order” carry on the bulk of the trade. Their sample 
makers turn out scores of styles and either their sales agents 
take these samples about, trying to get orders, or buyers come 
to the salesrooms of the factory, see the different styles, and 
give their orders to the factory. This is a business plan which 
is apt to demand sudden expansion in the busy season and 
then to leave the factory in the lurch in the slack season. But 
it is the plan which involves the least risk from change of 
fashion and the one most widely adopted. Of the shops visited 
50 per cent. worked entirely on order and the 35 per cent. which 
did some stock work also did order work largely. Only one 
worked entirely on the stock basis. Table I compares the shops 
working on order with those that work on order and stock, and 
shows how much greater is the falling-off in the number of 
workers during the slack season in the shops which do order 
work exclusively. The falling-off in the stock-work factories 
is less than half that of the order-work factories. 

Most precarious of all and most subject to seasonal 
change is the contract method of business. It must be distin- 
guished from the inside contracting, which has to do with only 
a part of the work within a single shop. This method of busi- 
ness is adopted by an independent shop which is usually owned 
by a man just beginning to work into the industry. He is 
unable to undertake the expense and responsibility of sales- 
rooms and expert designers. He simply owns his machines, 
hires his own workers, and contracts to do job lots of work for 
other manufacturers when they are hard pressed during the busy 
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season. If he is successful in keeping his machines busy, he 
soon enlarges his shop and takes orders on his own account. 
The contract shops were hard to find, for this work is usually 
done in obscure buildings on the lower east side. Of the shops 
visited, only about 10 per cent. did contract work, and this 
phase of the industry is, therefore, almost unrepresented in the 


TABLE f 


DuRATION OF SLACK SEASONS AND FLUCTUATIONS OF WORKING FORCE ACCORDING 
TO MEtTHODs oF BUSINESS 


Dornc Stock AND ORDER WorK Suors OrpER Work 
CoMBINED EXCLUSIVELY 
Number | Ave. Force | Ave. Force | Number | Ave. Force | Ave. Force 
Months Busy Slack Months Busy Slack 
Slack Season Season Slack Season Season 
160 160 1} 
2 200 133 6 200 100 
4 150 110 53 5° 15 
° 40 40 2 100 30 
° 130 130 5 20 8 
° 45 45 3 5° 25 
33 125 75 43 60 13 
° 200 200 4 250 125 
° 80 80 2 my 
2 100 80 I 
1} 175 50 4 20 8 
23 go 45 ° 160 160 
2 40 19 14 150 80 
3 60 Io 
3 100 75 
3 150 25 
174 1,535 1,167 49 1,370 674 
Ave. slack season...| 1.34 3.06 
Reduction of force . | 24% 50.9% 


figures given. Could more of these shops have been found, 
it is probable that the averages as to wages, etc., would have 
been lower, for this is known to be the worst class of shops. 

The trade is full of surprising differences and contrasts in 
shop organization. One manufacturer has little knowledge of 
the methods of the next. The first will claim that it is an advan- 
tage to have a single skilled girl do as much of the waist as 
possible, the second will put his shop upon as extreme a “sec- 
tional” basis as he can, and make one garment go through 
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thirty hands in the making. Again, in one shop the employees 
work individually, under the direction of a foreman; in another 
they work in “partnerships”; in a third they are organized in 
groups of five or six; in a fourth they are under subcontrac- 
tors, and in a fifth all these methods may be combined. 

There is also unusual diversity of work in a single shop. 
The tasks range from those performed by a skilled operator to 
the simple cutting of threads, which can be done by an unprac- 
ticed girl of fourteen. Adaptability to changé is demanded of 
the worker in a way that is peculiar to this trade. There may 
be three or four styles made in a single day. There are various 
materials prevalent in the various seasons and the workers 
themselves have to shift sometimes from one kind of work to 
another. 

In one other respect the shops differ widely, and that is 
in their methods of breaking in the “learners.” There is no 
apprentice system, and yet some of the work requires a great 
deal of dexterity. How do the girls get started? Some get 
training by working “partners” with a worker who is more 
experienced. These partnerships are very common. Often two 
sisters or two friends will be found who have worked together 
as partners for years. Only one name or one number is put 
on the payroll, and the partners divide the wages according to 
some agreed ratio. A partnership with more than two mem- 
bers is called a “group” or “set.” Its members are related to 
each other or are friends, just as are the members of the typi- 
cal partnership. One group of eight was found which includes 
four brothers, a sister, a brother-in-law, and two cousins, all 
paid under one number on the wage book. 

This partnership or group system gives one way of breaking 
in the “learner”; another way is by subcontracting. The sub- 
contracting system is an admitted evil, a system which has been 
justly fought by the union. The contractor’s interest is to get 
a quantity of work done by driving employees who have not 
independence enough to sell their services directly to the boss. 
The best manufacturers all condemn the system and with one 
exception, there was no subcontracting in any first-class shop. 
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An important factor in the improvement of trade conditions 
is the establishment of some standards as to wages, etc., by 
the manufacturers themselves. At present a chaotic condition 
exists. Wages for the same kind of work vary greatly in dif- 
ferent shops. The different methods of work also make it hard 
for a girl to change from one shop to another. There is no 
feeling of unity among the manufacturers. Only a small pro- 
portion of them joined the Manufacturers’ Association which was 
organized during the strike. There are many shop owners who 
have worked up from the trade, starting in at first in a very 
small way, probably doing contract work, and gradually enlarg- 
ing their business until now they employ perhaps 200 hands. 
These men are often extremely ignorant, some scarcely able to 
write their own names. They are spoken of with great con- 
tempt by the better class of manufacturers, the class who joined 
the Manufacturers’ Association. The fact, however, that men 
can start up a shop on such small capital is responsible for 
much of the disorganization of the trade. 

Manufacturers must also be urged to give more attention 
to the regulation of the slack season, either by attempting to 
get their orders in for a longer period, or by doing more stock 
work. Sometimes a period of extreme dulness follows close on 
the heels of overtime work. An order will come in and instead 
of extending it over the slack season, the whole‘shop is speeded 
up and worked day and night to get it out. 

Hours.—Before the strike, the regular hours in most of 
the shops, exclusive of overtime, were from eight until six 
(until five on Saturday), with half an hour at noon, making 
9% hours a day, or 56 hours a week. Some shops were found 
where the regular hours were still longer, 57, 58, and in one 
case, 59 a week. In some others they were only 53 or 54 a 
week. The union agreement provided for 52 hours a week, 
and these hours were agreed to in the case of every shop with 
which a settlement was made. In many instances, moreover, 
shops which did not sign the union contract shortened their 
hours. In several non-union shops visited the manufacturer men- 
tioned with pride the fact that, even though his shop was not 
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a union shop, he had reduced his hours since the strike to 52 
a week. It is probable that a large number of non-union shops 
were so affected. On this point, therefore, the strike has been 
of benefit to the whole trade. 

As already stated, the figures just given refer to the regular 
working hours, exclusive of overtime. During the busy season 
some shops require overtime I night a week, some 2, 3, or 4 
nights. Of the 100 girls interviewed 72 could give a fairly 
definite report of their overtime for the past year and the 
number of nights which these girls worked was estimated as 
follows : 


TABLF. II 
OVERTIME WorRK: WorKERS’ STATEMENT 

Number of Nights in One Year Number of Girls 
23 


The girl who reported that she had worked 120 nights last 
year testified that the workers in that shop had stayed four 
times a week throughout the busy season, which lasted seven 
months. They worked until 8:30 p.m. at the regular rate per 
hour, were allowed five minutes for supper, and were given 
15 cents for supper money. The same girl had worked 30 Sun- 
days from 8 until 12:30. This extra night and Sunday work, 
added to the regular 56 hours a week, made the hours through- 
out the busy season for the factury 70% a week. The four 
girls who had worked overtime from 80 to go times last year had 
all put in more than the 60 hours per week which the law pre- 
scribes as a maximum. In the shop where the girl worked who 
spent 68 nights at overtime work, the regular hours before the 
strike were from 7:30 until 6, or until 5 on Saturday, with 
half an hour for lunch. This made a 59-hour week, and when 
to this was added overtime until 8 o’clock, without any supper, 
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4 nights a week, and Sunday work from 8 until 12 o'clock, 
the hours of labor during the four months of rush work 
amounted to 71 a week. 

The closing hour in case of overtime work was in I0 cases 7, 
in 27 cases 8, and in 17 cases 9 P.M. In 7 shops where work con- 
tinued until 9, half an hour was allowed for supper. Fifteen 
minutes was allowed in 9 cases and in 32 cases no time was 
allowed for supper at all. In these shops the girls worked 
straight through until 7, 8, or even 9 o’clock, perhaps eat- 
ing a sandwich as they worked at the machine or stopping not 
longer than five minutes to bolt some food as they sat at their 
places. When one considers that they had half an hour at noon 
for a hurried lunch, one wonders how their health stood the 
strain. 

As to the rate of payment for overtime, in 36 cases the regu- 
lar rate per hour or per piece was paid, in 10 cases the week- 
workers were allowed time and a half and, in one case only, 
a week-worker was paid for double time. Piece-workers were 
in all cases paid only the regular piece price. 

When it is considered that in all well-organized trades today 
compulsory overtime work—and in the shirtwaist trade it is 
practically compulsory—is always paid for at a higher rate than 
the regular rate of pay, there is seen to be just cause for com- 
plaint here. In practically all of the settled shops the point 
was gained that there should be not more than two hours over- 
time in any one night, but very few gained anything as to 
the rates paid. It is known that 2 shops gained double pay, 
7, time and a half, and 1, time and a quarter, but if any others 
have succeeded in raising the overtime rate it was not so speci- 
fied in their contracts. The conditions as to overtime, therefore, 
are still far from satisfactory. 

There appeared to be less Sunday work than night work. 
The reports secured from 72 girls showed that 30 of these 
had worked on Sundays during the past year, but 26 of them 
had worked less than 10 Sundays. One had worked as many 
as 30. 

Seasons.—From the employers’ statements, the average length 
of the busy season is 9.4 months and of the slack season 2.6 
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months. The estimate of the workers is somewhat different. 
The average for the busy season, as calculated from their state- 
ments, is 8.5 months, with 3.5 months slack. The average 
reduction of the force through the slack season was found 
from the manufacturers’ statements to be 42 per cent. The 
length of the busy season varies greatly, however, with the 
different shops, as has already been shown in Table I. Generally 


speaking, most shops begin to be slack about the first of May, | 


some even in April. By the first of June the trade is very 
dull, and a large part of the force is laid off until the middle 
of August or first of September. Then business begins to pick 
up for those who have a fall season, and from the first or 
middle of September until December 1, the shop is busy with 
the fall work. December is usually dull and many are work- 
ing part time or are laid off. January 1 marks the beginning 
of the summer season again, which lasts up to May. The fall 
work consists of silk or wool waists and dresses, but some 
shops make only cotton goods and do not have a fall season 
at all. These have a longer dull season. 

A definite report as to weeks laid off entirely was obtained 
from 86 girls. Fifty-two had been laid off, as shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF SHIRTWAIST WORKERS LAID OFF SPECIFIED LENGTH OF TIME 

Time Laid Off Number of Workers 
Eight weeks or two months.................... 3 
Stopped voluntarily. 5 


This enforced vacation might not be altogether undesirable 
could it be a period of real rest, free from care and worry. 
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This of course it cannot be, except in cases, perhaps, of a very 
small number of girls who are living at home in families where 
there are other wage-earners. It must be remembered that 
these weeks of actual idleness have in all cases been preceded 
by a period of only part-time work, during which wages have 
fallen very low, and the majority of the workers have been 
earning very much less than their normal wage. This period is 
sometimes more trying for a girl than the other, for it means 
that she goes to the shop and sits perhaps all day, perhaps 
half-a day, without any work to do but simply staying on in 
the hope that some work may come in during the course of 
the day. One man who had made as much as $22 in one week, 
and whose average earnings through the busy season amounted 
to $18 a week, testified on the night when the investigator 
talked to him (May, 1910) that his total earnings for the pre- 
vious week had been $1.29. Several other workers from the 
same shop were interviewed the same night, and their wages 
had all dropped in the same way. The slack season was “on,” 
and from the first of May until the first of September, at any 
rate, these were the wages they might expect, if they got any at 
all. Table IV shows the number of months during which 72 
workers testified that their work was slack. It will be seen that 
the periods are much longer than those during which the girls 
were actually laid off. 


TABLE IV 

LENGTH OF SLACK SEASON ACCORDING TO WORKERS’ STATEMENTS 

Number of Months Number of Workers 
From 1 month to 1 month, 29 days ............ 4 
From 2 months to 2 months, 26 days ........... II 
From 3 months to 3 months, 29 days........... 16 
From 4 montks to 4 months, @9 days........... 16 
From 5 months to 5 months, 29 days........... 10 
From 6 months to 6 months, 29 days........... 12 


It is often hard for even the best-educated class of wage- 
earners to plan to make their money last over a period when 
they are not paid. School teachers often find themselves, at the 
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end of a vacation without pay, counting anxiously the weeks 
until the first payday in the fall, and this in spite of the fact 
that they were perfectly aware throughout the whole year that the 
two months without pay were coming. Even with a good wage, 
it takes a careful, far-seeing person to plan ahead for a dull sea- 
son, and a seasonal trade is, therefore, always extremely hard for 
a wage-earner, even if he has been making very high wages dur- 
ing the busy season. With shirtwaists in demand as they are, 
throughout the entire year, it hardly seems necessary that the 
seasonal fluctuation should be so great as it is in this trade, and 
the fact that a few manufacturers have so planned their busi- 
ness that they have a steady trade all the year round makes 
it seem quite probable that more could do so with careful 
planning. If retail houses could be forced to give their orders 
farther ahead, it ought to eliminate overtime work and give 
steady work at regular hours over a longer period. This can 
gradually be forced by a well-organized union among the work- 
ers themselves, if the manufacturers are indifferent. Refusal 
to work overtime except at a much higher rate of pay would 
make it necessary for the manufacturers to concern themselves 
in this matter, and there seems to be no real reason why it could 
not be better adjusted. 

Wages.—In any investigation the question of wages is 
difficult to answer accurately, and in the shirtwaist trade, with 
its seasonal variations, the wide extent of the piece-work sys- 
tem, and the resentment from the strike still smouldering 
between employers and employees, the difficulties were doubled. 

In talking to the workers, the present wage was obtained, 
i.e., the wage received for the week just prior to the interview; 
an estimate of the prevailing wage during the busy season and 
the prevailing wage during the slack season; and an accurate 
statement of the highest and lowest earnings in a single week 
during the past year. The number of weeks busy and the num- 
ber of weeks slack was also obtained and the average weekly 
wage for the year worked out from these figures. The result is 
shown in Table V. 

Only seven manufacturers would show their payrolls, and 
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even these seven showed only certain things, usually choosing a 
girl receiving high wages and showing her earnings through the 
year as a typical case. As the estimates which they gave were 
always based on the wages during the busy season, with no 
allowance for the slack season, their figures were of little value. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE DurinG Past YEAR AS GIVEN BY WORKERS 
INTERVIEWED 


Wace Groups 


$3-4.09 | $5-6.00 | $7-8.90 | $0-10.90 | $11-12.90| $13-15.99| Total 

Sample makers. . as ~ as 3 2 I 6 
Operators....... I 8 19 21 9 4 62 
Fimishers....... 5 4 I I II 
I 2 I 4 
Miscellaneous. . . I I 2 
WE ctones 7 13 20 29 13 6 88 


When high wages do occur in the shirtwaist trade, they 
are very striking. The great fluctuation in wages is caused 
largely by variations in the amount of work during the dif- 
ferent seasons. But it is also caused by the differences and 
changes in the price scale that is set by the employer. A price 
scale has to be adjusted for every operation that is done by 
the piece, and it has to be changed with the different styles 
made and the different materials that are used. It is a very 
difficult thing to adjust. Sometimes the unit of measurement 
is the “stitch,” which is a single seam or a single tuck—one 
“run” of the machine. Sometimes the scale is set according 
to the operation. From 25 cents to $1.00 a dozen is usually 
paid for sleeves and about 8% cents a dozen for setting them 
in. When the unit of measurement for the machine work is 
the whole waist, the price varies from $1.00 to $12.00 a dozen. 
A waist that a factory hand sews for 20 cents retails for about 
$3.75; a 60-cent waist retails for as much as $15.00. 

Manufacturers differ a great deal in their schemes for setting 
the price scale. Nearly all of them will admit that they some- 
times make mistakes in setting the rate. The scale is often 
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readjusted, and in one shop the workers were even given back 
pay. But with all the readjustment, these variations in the 
price scale, as the styles are changed, have much to do with the 
fluctuations that are so marked in the wages of the shirtwaist 
workers. A perhaps extreme instance of this was shown in the 
case of two sisters, who worked as partners. They were skilled 
operators and sometimes made as high as $16 a week apiece. 
One week the shop was put to work on a new style of linen 
dress. The price for the dress was fixed by the boss, who put 
about the same price on it as the girls had been getting for a 
dress on which they had worked the previous week. At the end 
of the week, however, everyone’s wages had been greatly re- 
duced. The two girls who usually made from $12 to $16 a 
week each, received $4 each. There was a protest from the 
employees and the next week the scale was readjusted, but the 
girls did not receive any back pay. 

The wages of piece-workers and week-workers were com- 
pared, and it was found that, although the week-workers have 
a decided advantage in steadiness—their average lowest wage 
being 61.8 per cent. of their average highest wage, while the low- 
est wage of the piece-workers is only 32.3 per cent. of their high- 
est wage—still the piece-workers have the advantage in the 
higher average wage return for the entire year. The average 
weekly wage of the piece-workers was $9.78; that of the week- 
workers, $8.32. 

The investigation showed, then, long hours, a great deal of 
overtime work, sharp fluctuations in wages owing to the seasonal 
character of the work and the shifting price scales, and a com- 
plete lack of any standards as to wages or methods of business. 
among the manufacturers. 

How are these conditions to be bettered? Even such laws as. 
we have, restricting the hours of labor for women, are being 
violated constantly, owing to inadequate inspection and the: 
difficulties in the way of ascertaining violations. If, however,, 
the workers in a factory are organized, it means that the union 
is on the watch every working hour of the day and can not only 
see that the law is enforced, but, if strong enough, can secure 
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far better conditions than can be obtained through legislation. 
Through the organization of the shirtwaist trade, the hours 
have been reduced for practically the whole trade in this city to 
52 a week, except during tle rush seasons when overtime is re- 
quired. The union aims to limit this overtime to six hours a 
week, two hours a night for not more than three nights, and to 
cut out Sunday work. This would make a 58-hour week for 
the rush weeks. It is probable that this limit has practicaliy 
been secured for most of the union shops. When it is remem- 
bered that before the strike some shops were, by actual court, 
working during the rush season 70 hours, it will be seen what a 
tremendous gain in this direction the union brought about within 
four months. Certainly it would be hard to find a union shop 
now where the 60-hour limit of the law is ever overstepped. 

A strong union should eventually be able to secure the abo- 
lition of night work entirely and, in addition, fair wages and a 
clean shop. Individual workers dare not fight for the enforce- 
ment even of the law as to sanitary conditions, for fear of being 
discriminated against, but the union can attack these evils fear- 
lessly. Fairer wage scales can also be secured through collective 
bargaining. It is especially necessary in a trade like this, where 
the change in styles causes a constantly shifting price scale, that 
the workers themselves shall have a voice in the setting of the 
price for a piece of work. In the union shops the workers are 
represented by a price committee, or a shop delegate in the 
smaller shops, whose duty it is to go over all price scales with 
the manufacturer. 

There are of course many difficulties still. The workers 
have not won everything with one blow, and conditions in many 
union shops are still far from satisfactory. Nevertheless, the 
first great step has been taken. The workers have been aroused 
to the need of organization and the lessons of unionism have 
been widely taught. The rest of the way will not be easy nor 
is it likely to be free from mistakes, but the journey has com- 
menced along the road to a well-organized trade. 


PEARL GOODMAN AND ELsA UELAND 


New York City 


| | 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


CHANGE IN LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS 
RAILROAD CAPITALIZATION INQUIRIES 
Use or Postat SAVINGS 

A Unirorm Stupy or Att BANKs 
Tue Issue oF SMALL GREENBACKS 
Gettinc INnpustRIAL Costs 
Reciprocity NEGOTIATIONS OPENED 


As a result of the election of November 8, a complete rear- 
rangement of plans for economic legislation during the current, and 
the two coming, winters has been necessitated. The program of 
President Taft, announced some time ago and embodied in his 
messages at the opening of the 1909-10 session of Congress, in- 
clude an extensive and ambitious series of proposals, notable 
among which was the scheme for federal incorporation and for 
revision of the anti-trust law, as well as the plans for railroad 
legislation, for conservation of natural resources, and the like. Only 
very minor progress was made with these bills during the last 
session of Congress, and the election of a large Democratic majority 
to the House of Representatives which will meet in December, 1911, 
means that little or nothing can be expected by the executive, after 
this winter, from any project which involves a contested, or dis- 
tinctly political issue. In consequence, any anticipation of securing 
further railroad legislation, federal incorporation, or any of the 
special projects which the President had framed has necessarily 
been abandoned. In the shift of party control, the principal sub- 
ject which has survived the struggle is that of the tariff and of 
allied taxation. Experience under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law is 
showing that, even with the tariff in full operation, and with the 
corporation tax yielding its supposedly normal amount under the 
present rates, there is no possibility of meeting expenses so long 
as the latter continue on their present level. It is to be expected 
that very material reductions in outlay will be attempted by the 
Democratic House of Representatives, but the question of new 
revenue legislation cannot even in that case be evaded. It is now 
admittedly necessary to revise the tariff in accord with the pledges 
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that have been made by Democratic leaders during the past cam- 
paign and earlier. For these reasons tentative preparations are under 
way for drafting the new revenue legislation. A curtailment of 
duties in most lines of merchandise, with heavy reductions in the 
overprotected classes—woolens and cottons, drugs, chemicals, etc. 
—and the elimination of the frauds and irregularities of the tariff, 
are constituent elements in the plan as now formulated. At the 
same time, the growth of an ultra-protective spirit in the southern 
states renders difficult the problem that presents itself to the Demo- 
cratic leaders. Admittedly, it will not be possible for the Demo- 
cratic party to’ attempt anything approximating to a free-trade, or 
even “tariff for revenue,” policy. About the best that can be 
hoped for is the elimination of special and glaring dishonesties 
in the schedules. Meantime, the actual plans for the coming 
winter have of necessity been greatly narrowed in scope. There 
is little time for general legislation at a short session of Congress, 
and an immense number of private and semi-personal matters call 
for attention when a party is about to be superseded. 


An investigation of the capitalization of railroads has been 
begun by the Interstate Commerce Commission through the medium 
of a circular addressed to all railroads early in November under 
date of October 31. This circular, although nominally a call for 
statistical information authorized as a feature of the proceedings 
in the pending railroad-rate cases (dockets Nos. 3400 and 3500), 
is actually very much more inclusive than the technical require- 
ments of those cases would call for. It makes demand for elabo- 
rate data with respect to the physical equipment of railroads and 
the amount of actual betterments that have been put into the work 
of construction in the various departments during specified years. 
After covering all of this branch of the subject in very great 
detail, the schedule goes on to make request for a more inclusive 
set of facts regarding capitalization than has heretofore been called 
for by the government. The roads are asked to state the amount 
and character of their outstanding securities, the conditions under 
which each class of securities was issued, the amount and kind of 
return obtained for such securities, whether in property, franchises, 
services, or equipment, the rates at which securities were issued 
and placed on the market, the character of the liens outstanding 
against each of the roads, and a variety of other detailed informa- 
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tion. Statements are made to the effect that this material will 
be considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in deter- 
mining the railroad-rate cases, with a special view to ascertaining 
the justice of the claim that rates must be advanced because their 
present level will not permit the payment of dividends upon out- 
standing obligations. It is, however, well recognized that the main 
use to be made of this information will be found in connectior 
with the work of the Capitalization Commission lately appointed 
and organized. In a communication sent to this commission on 
November 10, the Interstate Commission itself practically admits 
that it has not sufficient information about capitalization now at 
hand, and the call for compiled facts just made will in part remedy 
this lack of data. Meanwhile, grave doubt has arisen with refer- 
ence to the power of either of these commissions to impose so 
heavy a burden upon the railroads as is implied in the prepara- 
tion of these elaborate statistics. Much of the material is, or 
ought te be, found in the voluminous reports heretofore furnished 
to the Interstate Commission by the roads, and some of the more 
recent elements in the information have been covered in reports 
made to the Postmaster-General and bearing on the subject of 
railway-mail pay. The gathering of the information is burden- 
some, and the situation has called attention to the very severe 
demands of similar kinds that are being made upon all classes of 
business at the present time. Within the past few years, there 
have been calls for statistics and other information practically dupli- 
cating one another many times over. The cost and annoyance 
involved in complying with such government requests have irritated 
many private concerns to the point of refusing, save in so far 
as actually compelled by law, to comply with the drafts thus 
made upon them. With reference to the Capitalization Commission 
particularly, the point is being enforced that no authority resides 
in that body to make any demands whatever upon the roads or 
any other private concerns. 


Under the new organization of the postal-savings system which 
is shortly to go into operation, factors will be brought into the 
present Treasury problem that may materially relieve the diffi- 
culties under which Secretary McVeagh has been struggling. For 
several months past, the Department has been upon the point of 
having to resort to a large bond issue in order to meet expenses. 
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The working balance had reached a very low level last June 
when conditions were improved by the receipt of corporation-tax 
funds to the amount of $27,000,000. Although a decision on the 
part of the Supreme Court (which many believed would be ad- 
verse) had been expected in the corporation-tax cases, this was 
deferred by the necessary action of the court in ordering a 
rehearing before a full bench of judges, so that the Department was 
left in enjoyment of the money for the time at least. Later, when 
the working balance had been cut down in July and August through 
the heavy payments on appropriations at the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, the tobacco taxes provided for in the Payne-Aldrich 
law began to yield a tolerably abundant revenue and the situa- 
tion was again temporarily saved. It is now found that under 
the terms of the postal-savings act (sec. 10) the Secretary of 
the Treasury may in substance use postal-savings receipts for any 
purposes for which bonds have already been authorized. Preference 
is, however, to be given to called bonds or bonds subject to call 
in thus supplying the funds. About $63,000,000 of such bonds are 
now outstanding, while the Panama Canal account is in debt to the 
fiscal side of the Treasury to the extent of about $125,000,000. 
This, then, is interpreted to mean that after $63,000,000 of postal 
savings have been used to take up the old bonds already outstan- 
ding, new bonds being issued to an equal amount to postal-savings 
investors or being taken up by the postal-savings trustees, the 
department may begin to draw upon postal savings for its own 
uses, paying such savings into the general fund and at the same 
time reducing the amount of indebtedness on the Panama Canal 
account to the general fund. If this process can be brought into 
operation sufficiently early, it may save the Treasury the necessity 
of attempting to float a block of bonds upon the market under the 
difficult conditions which have been imposed by Senator Aldrich’s 
refusal to modify the provisions of the present circulation tax on 
national banknotes. Secretary McVeagh does not feel that these 
bonds can be successfully issued at less than 3 per cent., but he 
would be hampered were he to attempt to put them out at that 
rate, if the conditions surrounding the circulation tax were such — 
as to make these bonds a preferred issue, thereby depressing the 
old twos on the market. Senator Aldrich has advocated the issue 
of the bonds at not over 2% per cent., and the question has been 
how long the Treasury could hold out without finding itself 
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compelled to force the question to an issue in Congress. The 
hope that postal-savings receipts may thus give the Department 
additional strategic strength may be frustrated by the slowness of 
the postal-savings system in going into operation. It is not likely 
that the offices can be opened before January 1 and then probably 
in less than fifty cities. How long it will take to obtain $63,000,000 
in actual deposits for which the depositors are willing to receive 
government bonds or which may be invested by the trustees in called 
bonds or bonds subject to call is an open question. Meanwhile, 
the manifest demand of the situation still is that Congress should 
legislate with reference to the circulation tax, along the lines recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Under date of April 28, 1909, the Comptroller of the Currency 
obtained for the use of the National Monetary Commission reports 
of condition from all national banks, and also from 15,598 banks 
incorporated and operating under the laws of the various states, 
including private banks and bankers. This was the first time 


11,373.2 12,365 .0 991.8 
United States and other bonds, securities, : 
4,614.4 4,854.4 240.0 
Cagh im 1,452.0 1,420.8 gt.2° 
Surplus and other 1,834.6 1,952.4 117.8 
Individual deposits. 14,035.5 15,283.4 1,247.9 
* Decrease. 


during the existence of the national banking system that uniform 
reports from practically all banks in the country were secured for 
the same date, and the statistics so obtained are regarded as of 
great value by bankers and all others interested in banking and in 
contemplated legislation affecting the laws relating to banking and 
currency. With a view to supplementing and continuing the sta- 
tistics in question, the Comptroller called for corresponding reports 
from the banks of the country for June 30, 1910. In this work 
the Comptroller received very general co-operation from the 
superintendents of state banking departments, although in some 
States it was found necessary to secure reports direct from banks. 
In the above table are shown, in millions of dollars, the principal 
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items of assets and liabilities of all reporting banks on April 28, 
1909, and June 30, 1910, with the amount of changes betvreen those 
dates. 

The following is a comparative statement, in millions of dollars, 
relating to the principal items of assets and liabilities of banks 
other than national for 1909 and 1910. 


Igto 

866.0 890.3 24.3 
Surplus and other profits............... 1,039.5 1,091.0 51.5 


The action of the administration in determining to retire green- 
backs of denominations above twenty dollars and to reissue them 
in denominations of one dollar practically marks the end of an 
epoch in the silver policy of the United States. This determination, 
made known on November 2, has been reached because of the lack 
of small silver certificates to meet the fall demands for currency. 
Heretofore the policy has been to convert silver certificates, so 
far as possible, into small denominations, the large denominations 
being reserved primarily for gold certificates and the intermediate 
denominations being largely shared by greenbacks and national 
banknotes. About $75,000,000 of greenbacks in denominations of 
$20 and over have been outstanding, and it is now estimated that 
probably $27,000,000 of this sum can be used in $1 notes and 
can be forced into circulation before the end of the current crop- 
moving season. The action taken is considered to indicate that the 
circulation needs of the country have now practically absorbed the 
old silver stock both of free dollars and certificates. Administra- 
tors have felt that it would be wise to have the large greenbacks 
converted and absorbed in the same way. These greenbacks have 
tended within the past two or three years to accumulate in the 
general fund of the treasury. It is now sought to prevent that 
tendency from making itself felt in the future. Severe criticism 
has, however, been visited upon the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury because of the fact that the new policy will undoubt- 
edly tend to make the greenbacks a more nearly permanent element 
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in the currency system by in some measure removing the menace 
to current solvency they have offered. 


Important developments in the work of the Tariff Board have 
occurred during the past month. The Board had already formu- 
lated a schedule for the investigation of cost of production of drugs 
and chemicals. It now proposes a similar inquiry regarding wood 
pulp and print paper and raw wool. The further prosecution of 
the drug and chemical inquiry has been suspended in consequence 
of the practical opposition of the organized manufacturers of the 
industry who have proved unwilling to aid the board to the extent 
that they had previously agreed. This leaves the Board with two 
active inquiries in progress—pulp and paper and wool—in both of 
which field agents have been set at work. The raw-wool schedule 
has been prepared by an agricultural expert and provides probably 
the most minute and detailed analysis of the cost of producing 
wool that has ever been supplied through our governmental agencies. 
Returns will now be asked for from all those farmers who are pri- 
marily engaged in raising flocks of fine-wool bearing sheep, the 
assumption being that such protection as is required in this special- 
ized industry will be more than ample to safeguard the interests 
of those growers whose wool is a by-product while their chief 
concern is the raising of mutton. In the pulp and paper inquiry a 
schedule practically corresponding to the accounting outline em- 
ployed by the International Paper Company for the analysis of 
costs of production has been placed in the hands of agents; and 
the latter have been sent into the twenty-six plants of the Inter- 
national to study detailed costs of converting pulp into common 
print paper. Meanwhile, water power and wood resources are 
being studied in Canada by a separate force in order, if possible, 
to ascertain the actual foreign cost of raw material. Similar stu- 
dies will shortly be made in Europe. 


A beginning has been made in reciprocity negotiations with 
Canada by sending to Ottawa on November 2 two delegates repre- 
senting the United States, who spent a week in discussing with 
representatives of the Canadian government the terms upon which 
a commercial treaty might be negotiated between the two countries. 
The conference terminated on November 9 with an appointment 
for another meeting in Washington during January. No official 
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statement has been made from the American side of the results 
of the conference but authentic announcements from Ottawa have 
made it known that the negotiations established the absolute unwill- 
ingness of Canada to consent to any treaty that would interfere 
with the manufacture of raw products within her limits. In view 
of Canada’s recent high protective policy, this practically means 
that little or nothing is now likely to be done with reference to 
better terms for American manufacturers in Canada. With the 
field practically limited to the natural products of the two coun- 
tries as a basis for negotiations, it appears extremely doubtful 
whether anything of first-class value can result from further dis- 
cussion, although reciprocity in natural products, if complete, would 
be beneficial to restricted areas on either side of the frontier. 
The delay in coming to any definite understanding will probably 
necessitate the postponement of action by the administration designed 
to force a treaty through Congress until next winter. It may or 
may not then prove practicable to get action from a hostile ma- 
jority in the legislative body. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Social and Industrial Conditions during the Civil War. By Emerson Davip 

Fire. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. vit+318. $2.00. 

Scholars have long recognized the urgent need that the economic history of 
our country should be adequately written, and-of particular importance is it that 
it should be made available for the average student of American affairs. The 
mere magnitude of the task has been the discouraging obstacle in this achieve- 
ment. The abundance and wealth of materials; the intensity and complexity of 
our recent social and economic life; the difficulty of setting practical metes and 
bounds to such investigations, have well-nigh staggered the writers who would 
even attempt to set forth this industrial development. A treatment by periods 
seems to furnish at least one way of meeting the difficulty, and Professor Fite, 
in concentrating his efforts on the years of the Civil War, has given us a view, 
in cross-section as it were, of a distinct and circumscribed period, which seems, 
in this instance, to have justified the method. 

As the Preface states: ‘This book is a description of the occupations and 
pursuits of the North during the Civil War,” a phase of life which the histories 
of the period thus far written have neglected, in spite of the fact which the 
author seeks to show that “socially and industrially the North was more active 
and prosperous than ever before, for the war and war politics did not sub- 
vert these phases of the national life.” 

During the period agriculture, among the extractive industries, showed a 
steady growth in spite of the decreased supply of labor. The introduction of 
new labor-saving machinery, the work of women in the fields, the continued 
immigration from Europe, and migration to the northern states, all contributed 
to the maintenance and extension of cultivation. Cheap lands, due to the Home- 
stead Law and land grants, had likewise encouraged settlements, while the trunk- 
line railroads and water-routes aided in marketing the farm products. At the 
same time that cotton exports almost disappeared, exports of wheat increased 
over eightfold. The advance in prices and the exceptional demand for food- 
stuffs abroad thus maintained a ceaseless activity and progress on the farms of 
the North. Great progress was likewise made in the mining of coal and iron 
and in the opening of mines of precious metals in the West. The salt and 
copper districts were exploited in Michigan. But most surprising activities were 
found in the oil-fields of western Pennsylvania following the successful borings 
in Oil Creek Valley in 1859, this industry being conspicuous among many for its 
progress. 

The transportation interests reflected the same progress in other lines. The 
closing of Mississippi River traffic directed trade to the East and the increasing 
traffic from the West stimulated railroad construction and consolidation and 
added to the burden of the waterways. Through connections were established 
where great inconvenience existed before. Congress made provision for the 
transcontinental route. Maintenance and equipment could not keep pace with 
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the demands of traffic. Rates on grain and other products actually declined 
instead of advancing with the rise of prices in general during the paper-money 
régime. The clamor for cheap water transportation was loudly heard and elabo- 
rate schemes were drafted. 

The activity in manufacturing was no less surprising. Meat-packing plants, 
flouring mills, and distilleries increased their output, while the woolen factories 
were worked to their fullest capacity. The cotton industry suffered from lack 
of the raw material and cotton mills were changed into woolen mills. A particu- 
larly rapidly growing industry was that of manufacturing shoes, due to the intro- 
duction of new machinery and the demands of the army. A heavy demand was 
made on the output of all the metal trades. Many manufacturers’ associations 
were organized during the period, especially in the iron and steel and in the 
cotton and woolen trades. The government itself was a manufacturer on no 
small scale. The extraordinary needs of the country, the rising prices, unusual 
protection afforded by increasing tariff-rates, and finally government contracts 
kept the wheels of industry turning and the chimneys smoking. 

The commercial operations of the period are equally interesting. The sud- 
den shock of war and the repudiation by the South of all debts due the North, 
estimated at $300,000,000, brought on a short financial panic. The wild-cat cur- 
rency of the West collapsed. However, banking was revolutionized in the reform 
which followed the National Bank Act. Gradually, adjustment to the mone- 
tary system and the new order of things was brought about. Through the com- 
mercial life of the times, as a powerful modifying factor, the government’s 
activities in the fields of finance were felt on all sides. In place of complete pros- 
tration of business, anticipated by many, everything indicated a remarkable degree 
of prosperity. “There was never a time in the history of New York when 
business prosperity was more general than within the last two or three years.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of the book is the one dealing with the 
investments of capital and its growing combinations. Consolidation, anticipating 
the movement of today, took place on all sides and many causes contributed 
to this. It was especially noticeable in the telegraph and _ transportation 
business and made some headway in mining, manufacturing, and commercial lines. 
A few monopolies existed at which there was a bitter outcry. The heavy taxation 
of the times was probably a force making in this direction. The need of uni- 
formity in transacting business on a large scale and the necessity of lowering 
expenses during a period of rising prices all produced the “increasing tendency 
in our Capital to move in larger masses than formerly.” 

Before the war the lot of Labor had been eminently satisfactory. The sud- 
den introduction of paper money changed all this. Wages were stationary in 
the face of rising prices of commodities. Cheaper grades of labor were resorted 
to. Immigration continued, the freedmen found employment, and labor-saving 
machinery was more and more rapidly introduced. Many labor unions appeared. 
It was a period of readjustment for both Labor and Capital but the “crisis had 
been an extraordinary one” for the laborer, and “he was still far from the good 
times of the previous decade.” 

In spite of the tremendous drain of the war, vast sums of wealth were spent 
on public improvements. The larger cities and municipalities introduced gas, 
water, and sewerage systems; fire departments were organized and car lines first 
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appeared. Parks were opened and school buildings and churches were con- 
structed on a rather elaborate scale. The magnitude of these operations in the 
face of war times is almost incredible. The vast sums spent for education while 
the war was in progress are no less surprising. Colleges were founded, endow- 
ments were increased, learned societies were organized, libraries were built, and 
professional schools sprang up. The enrolment in the lower grades of the public 
schools increased remarkably. ‘Education did not materially suffer by the War” 
and “War was a stimulus to intellectual life.” 

On the other hand the usual expenditures for luxuries and amusements 
seemed not to be lacking. Indeed, so conspicuous were they at times that the voice 
of denunciation and criticism was raised against them. The contributions for 
charity, especially to alleviate the suffering of war, not only in the form of money, 
but in services gladly rendered, constituted no small amount when taken as a 
whole. Vast sums of money were subscribed by individuals and cities and like- 
wise spent by the various states. Missionary zeal was as conspicuous as ever. 
Expenditures were by no means confined to the bread-and-butter wants. 

In a work of this kind one regrets that many other subjects were not discussed, 
and particularly more fully the effects of national legislation on the various phases 
of our life at that time. The influence of a government’s economic policy on the 
one hand, and the influence of economic conditions on the political action of a 
government on the other could have been admirably illustrated and discussed 
in a period such as this. The transactions of our national government seem to 
have been left somewhat isolated and out of the stream of current affairs when, 
in fact, they were the very center of it all. There is also observed here the 
inevitable difficulty of treating both industrial and social conditions in the same 
book. Where there is so much to be said they should be kept distinct. One or 
the other subject is sacrificed, frequently both. The earlier chapters of the work 
are full of interest. The final chapters deteriorate in quality and subject-matter. 
It seems a matter of no great concern to the reader after learning what had been 
accomplished on a grand scale in manufacturing and mining, to know that “Love 
songs were almost entirely absent”; whether “Gilmore’s band gave many con- 
certs” or not; or what distinguished persons were in attendance at Tom Thumb’s 
wedding. Among the many admirable features of the work are the statistics of 
various operations not often available to the average person. The volume of 
facts presented is enormous. The illustrative notes are abundant, and a particu- 
larly interesting feature is the frequent comparisons between conditions in the 
North and in the South at the beginning of the war. 

ArtTuHuR J. Boynton 
Tue UNIveRSITy oF Kansas 


Privilege and Democracy in America, By Frepertck C. Howe, Px.D. New 

York: Scribner, 1910. 8vo, pp. xii +315. $1.50 net. 

“There are two and only two solutions of the social problem which confronts 
the civilized world, One is industrial socialism. The other is industrial free- 
dom. From the time of Plato down to Karl Marx men have dreamed of utopias, 
based upon a society consciously organized, and controlling the agencies of pro- 
duction and distribution for the common welfare. In every age, too, men have 
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painted pictures of the alternative of industrial freedom; of the society which 
would result from the abolition of class-made laws and legalized privilege” 
(p. 255). In Privilege and Democracy the author pleads for the second method 
of reform. The obnoxious privileges are mainly four—the private ownership of 
land, the private ownership of the chief means of transportation, unequal taxa- 
tion, especially seen in those taxes which are paid indirectly, and direct grants 
by the government, such as municipal franchises (pp. 68, 69). The remedy is 
to be found in the single tax on land rents and in government ownership of 
railways (chaps. xxi, xxiv). 

Privilege and Democracy is Progress and Poverty brought up to date, or at 
least a worthy supplement. In the latter part of the book the author gives full 
credit to Henry George as expositor of the Single-Tax doctrine but his name 
is not frequently referred to and, strange to say, his name does not appear at 
all in the index. It is interesting to note that some of the recent reformers who 
are proposing to cast out economic evils by an increase of taxes on rent are 
far from doing so in the name of Henry George, This was true in the recent 
English campaign for the Lloyd-George budget. 

Privilege and Democracy emphasizes more than Progress and Poverty the 
economic interpretation of history, and several of its most interesting and 
important chapters are essays in the interpretation of past history and present 
conditions in accordance with the doctrine that “in the last analysis the insti- 
tutions of a people are but the reflection of the economic foundations upon which 
they are laid” (p. 25). The author sees in the “relation of the people to the land” 
the controlling economic influence. He finds the cause of the American revo- 
lution in the proclamation of George III that the “hinterland” to the west of the 
Alleghany Mountains should be closed to further settlements and in the determi- 
nation of the colonists to preserve this opportunity to themselves and their 
children—a conclusion which few of his readers will indorse (p. 19). 

The author clings to a number of the economic fallacies which are found 
in Progress and Poverty. Thus, value is determined by labor cost (p. 129); 
land values are really not wealth (pp. 130, 136); “whatever the gains of pro- 
duction they inevitably pass to those who own the soil’ (p. 158); industrial 
panics are due to the “struggle for the use of land and the speculative values to 
which it gives rise” (p, 117). 

Nor is he always careful in his arguments and statement of facts. It is not 
true that “only the landed classes are conspicuously rich” (p. 119); nor is it 
correct to say, in the sense in which it seeras to have been intended, that the 
oil monopoly rests on a control of the raw materials (p. 68). It is easy to show 
that the law is often more zealous to protect rights of property than rights of 
person (witness the shamefully small maximum sentences imposed on the white 
slavers), but it does not help in establishing this to point out the severe punish- 
ment of arson (p. 245). The sentence for this crime is a long one because the 
burning of houses endangers life. It is hardly correct to say that “during the 
Civil War state banks were taxed out of existence” (p. 264), since, although 
the law was passed in March, 1865, it was net to become operative till July, 
1866. One is told that “we know practically nothing of the laws which govern 
the distribution of wealth. The university is silent on the subject. It remains 
almost unexplored by the political economist” (p. 185). 
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The ideal of the abolition of privilege and the establishment of “industrial 
freedom” is one held by many reformers who cannot accept socialism. Such a 
book as Democracy and Privilege is useful in that it points out the enormously 
valuable privileges possessed by a few individuals in accordance with law but at 
the expense of social welfare. Dr. Howe’s book, however, like Progress and 
Poverty, fails to be an adequate exposition of the doctrine of industrial freedom 
as opposed to the existing system on the one hand and socialism on the other, 
and the failure is due to an inadequate analysis of privilege. Inheritance, for 
example, is one of the greatest of privileges, yet the Single Taxers, holding to 
a mistaken philosophy now generally discarded, consider this a matter of natural 
right. An adequate, reasonable, and consistent program based on the ideal of 
industrial freedom must call for other reforms than the taxation of land. It 
certainly should include a rather heavy inheritance tax. 


Epcar H. JoHNSON 
Emory 


Gold Production and Future Prices. By Harrison H. Brace. New York: 
Bankers Publishing Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. viiit145. $1.50. 


Mr. Brace has written this book with the motive constantly in mind of 
placing in the hands of the business man a concise, interesting, yet scientific 
explanation of the factors underlying the general movements of prices, and the 
relation of the production of gold to such movements, with a view to enabling 
him to predict the future of prices. Following a brief historical outline of 
gold production in relation to prices, the writer passes to a consideration of the 
factors on both sides of the price-making ratio. His viewpoint is well sum- 
marized in the following: “A commodity may have a price tendency common 
to all commodities arising from changes in the value of gold. And that tendency 
may be smothered in some cases and magnified in others according as it is 
affected by various material and psychological influences. And there may be 
numerous tendencies affecting commodities and groups of commodities, all work- 
ing at the same time and all having influence at different points in determining 
the complicated thing we call price.” In the main, Mr. Brace gives a clear 
account of the influence of gold production, and its true place among other 
factors in the determination of prices. 

From a scientific viewpoint, however, the work has several defects. In 
some cases a looseness of terminology is noticeable. In his introduction the 
author says, “Gold is the yardstick of the financial world,” yet on p. 92 he 
explains that this view gives rise to a misconception of the standard. Again on 
p. 83 he refers to abnormal credit as based “in the pretended exchange of some- 
thing for nothing.” Mr. Brace repudiates the Quantity Theory, yet at least 
twice, without criticism, uses statements of Professor Jevons, which contain 
glaring examples of the unvarnished Quantity Theory (pp. 113-14, 133). These 
defects may be of minor importance, but in view of the great mass of literature 
on the subject of prices, science rightly demands exactness, even in a popular 
treatise. The reviewer is inclined to believe that if Mr. Brace had started his 
inquiry with the price-ratio as the center, and considered the forces on each 
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side, rather than centering his treatment around one of the price-determining 
factors, his work would have exhibited better balance and proportion, and 
would have been better suited to the class for which it is intended. 


S. R. WEAVER 
Tue UNIversiIty oF CHICAGO 


Freight Rates and Manufactures in Colorado. By JouHn Burton PHILLIPs. 
Boulder, Colo.: The University of Colorado Studies, December, 1909. 
8vo, pp. 62. $0.75. 


This book is a valuable and instructive account of railroad freight-rate 
making in Colorado up to 1896, and its important influence upon the industrial 
development of the state. Special attention is naturally directed to conditions 
in Denver, showing its unique geographical position, its dependence upon long- 
distance railway transportation, and the destructive warfare waged against at 
least fourteen of its incipient industries by the railroads, allied with other great 
industrial combinations, through the medium of rebates, discriminations, and 
other ruinous rate manipulations. The main source of information is the testi- 
mony of manufacturers, merchants, and railroad officials before the Colorado 
Special Railroad Committee. 


The National Providence Essays. By JAmMes C. SmitH. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1910. 8vo, pp. vi+103. 3s. 6d. net. 
The National Providence is a series of essays, rather utopian in character, 

dealing mainly with the functions of government, the nationalization of property, 
the nationalization of life insurance, and the economic incorporation of the 
proletariat. Mr. Smith’s rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 
perplexes the logic which it should illustrate; and in this way it deludes first 
himself and then his readers. He has adopted the method of the doctrinaire 
throughout this work, and the foundations of his theory are made out of the most 
flimsy materials. 


By What Authority? By Joun Muirueap, LL.D. London: P. S. King & 

Son, 1909. 8vo, pp. vitgo. 2s. 

After three-quarters of a century during which England has had no change 
from the principles of the Poor Law of 1834, a royal commission has just re- 
ported in favor of altering the old system. Professor Muirhead in this book, 
after indicating the strong and the weak points in both the majority and the 
minority reports, presents a plan embodying the advantages of each report. 


The Vagrancy Problem. By Witt1aAm Harsutt Dawson. London: P. S. 
King, 1910. 12mo, pp. xv+270. 5s. 
An excellent book, the opening chapters of which present fully the growing 
seriousness of the vagrancy problem in England, and its unsatisfactory solution 
by the workhouse, casual ward, and other present agencies. There follows a 
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detailed description, based on personal observation, of the efficient methods of 
dealing with vagrants in Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. After seeing the 
system employed on the Continent, in successful operation for more than twenty 
years, and after long experience as a member of the Poor Law Commission in 
England, the author is convinced that the prolonged disciplinary and reformatory 
measures, used in the detention colonies and labor houses of the Continent, 
are the best remedy for this social parasitism. 


Efforts for Social Betterment among Negro Americans. A Social Study 
Made by Atlanta University, under the Patronage of the Trustees of 
the John F. Slater Fund. Edited by W. C. BurcHarpt DuBotrs, (Atlanta 
University Publication No. 14.) Atlanta, Ga.: The Atlanta University 
Press, 1909. 8vo, pp. 136. 75 cents. 

The study deals mainly with benevolent efforts for the social betterment of 
American Negroes, such as the church, school, philanthropy, general charity, 
women’s clubs, old folks’ homes, orphanages, hospitals, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
refuges for women, social, literary, and art clubs, literature and newspapers, 
libraries, day nurseries, social settlements, kindergartens, and civic reform. 
The review concludes that the evolution is in the right direction, and that 
colored people are becoming more interested in practical work for their own 
social uplift, and are also to an increasing extent bearing the cost of the 
work. Its most obvious suggestion is the development and support of the insti- 
tutional church, the Negro school, women’s clubs, art and literature and civic 
reform, as a most inviting field for philanthropy, 


Men versus the Man. Being a Correspondence between Ropert Rives 
LaMonte (Socialist) and H. L. Mencken (Individualist). New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. 247. $1.35 net. 


This little volume, as its title indicates, contains a series of letters ex- 
changed between the authors on the subject of socialism, each writer contributing 
six letters. The correspondence is well written and furnishes entertaining and 
suggestive reading to anyone interested in the present-day socialist movement. 
Its chief characteristic, however, consists in its being fairly representative of the 
views of the ultra-radical and ultra-conservative in modern society. 

The arguments adduced in favor of socialism are based on the theory of 
Surplus-Value, which is conjoined with the labor theory of value, and a teleo- 
logical conception of evolution. The individualistic arguments intended to show 
the impracticability of socialism are based on the assumption of the genetic, 
mental, and temperamental inequalities among human beings. 
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The Journal seeks to cover, in its monthly bibliography, all current literature 
of economic interest in the following fields: 

I. Books published in the English, French, German, and Italian languages. 
II. The government publications of the United States and of Great Britain. 

III. Periodical references of four or more pages in a selected list of 114 periodicals, 

IV. Fugitive material. This includes such items as state and municipal publi- 
cations, foreign government publications (other than those of Great Britain), reports 
and pamphlets of various organizations, etc. ‘ 

B.=Berlin; Bost. = Boston; C.=Chicago; L. = Leipzig; Lond. = London; N.Y. = 
New York; P.=Paris; Phila. = Philadelphia; W.=Wien; t=Government publica- 
tions of Great Britain; {=Government publications of the United States which may 
be obtained through the Superintendent of Documents; tt=Government publications 
of the United States which may be obtained through the department mentioned. 
U.S. Gov’t material is 8vo unless otherwise mentioned. 

For abbreviations of Periodicals see January (1910) issue. 
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f. die Kreditgewihrg. Hannover: 
Buchdr., 1910. 123 p. 

Ortlieb, Wiih., und Dolezuch, M. Die 
Meisterpriifung. Theoretische u. prakt. 
Anleitg. in Buchfiihrg., Kalkulation u. 
Wechsellehre. 2. verb. u. verm. Aufl. 
Breslau: F. Hirt, 1910. 112 p. 8°. 
M. 2.25. 

Pitman’s dictionary of commercial corre- 
spondence in French, German, Span- 
ish and Itahan. To ’be completed in 
32 weekly parts. pt. 1. Lond.: Pit- 
man, 1910. 16p.12°. 14d. 

Sander, Frdr. Karl. Die Organisation 
der Reklame. Benneckenstein, Harz: 
Selbstverlag, 1910. 324 p. 8°. M. 6. 

Schréter, Arth. Die staatsbiirgerliche 
Erziehung der kaufminnischen Jugend. 
L.: C. E. Poeschel, 1910. vi+48 p. 
8°. M. 1.20. 

Spiers, Ernest A. The art of publicity 
and its application to business. Lond.: 
T. F. Unwin, 1910. 166 p. 12°. 5s. net. 

Stern, Rob. Die kaufminnische Organ- 
isation im Fabrikbetriebe. L.: Weber, 
1910. xii+360 p. 8°. M. 4.50. 

Stryker, A. M. Advertising and sales- 
manship. C.: LaSalle extension univ., 
1910. $2.50. 

Szagunn, Heinr. Die landwirtschaft- 
lic Arbeiter-Verhiltnisse in der 

vv. Brandenburg im J. 1905. Auf 
stund der vom Arbeitsamt der Land- 
wirtschaftskammer f. die Prov. Bran- 
denburg veranstalteten Erhebgn. bearb. 
B.: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht, 1910. 
163 p. 8°. M. 3.60. 

Vogel, Chr. Taschenbuch der Handels- 
korrespondenz in franzésischer_ u. 
deutscher Sprache.—Manuel de corre- 
spondence commerciale des langues 
francaise et allemande. 2 Tle. 22. 
Aufl. erweitert u. verb. L.: G. A. 
Gloeckner, 1910. viii+243; xii+239 
p. 8°. (Taschenbiicher der Handels- 
korrespondenz, 2.) ie 

Willis, H. Parker. Accounting-theory 
and practice. LaSalle extension 
univ., 1910. $2. 

Wilfer, Die 4 Abschitisse der einfachen 
landwirtschaftlichen Buchfiihrung in 
graphischer Darstellung. Nebst Text. 
Die 4 Begriffe. L.: Leipzig. Lehr- 
mittel-Anstalt, t910. M. 2. 


Periodicals 


Anyon, J. T. Accounting terminology. 
Jour. Account. 10:435-38. O. ’1o. 


Chase, L. J. Opportunities. Stone & 
W. Pub. Serv. Jour. 7:252-61. O.’10. 

Cleveland, F. A. Uses and purpose of 
a municipal general ledger. Jour. 
Account. 10:401-25. O. ’Io. 

Emerson, H. The twelve principles of 
efficiency. VI. The fourth principle: 
Eng. Mag. 40:161-74. 


W. B. Depreciation and 
reserve funds of electrical properties. 

. West. Soc. Engineers, Jour. 15:587- 
619. O. ’Io. 

Knoeppel, C. E. Systematic foundry 
operation and foundry costs. II. The 
principal elements of foundry account- 
ing and management. Eng. Mag. 
40:201-12. N.’1o. 

Perry, W. The “outsider” and the busy 
Eng. Mag. 40: 249-56. 

Pyle, J. G. Can the individual beat the 
combination? W. Work 21:13688-90. 
N 


Stoklossa, P. Der Arbeitsmarkt der 
Redakteure. Eine statistische Unter- 
suchung. J. Nationalékon. 95:531- 
95. ©. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE LAND 
PROBLEM 


tAgricultural statistics, Ireland, 1908-9. 
Return of prices of crops, live stock 
and other Irish agricultural products. 
(Cd. 5281.) 2s. 1d. 

Bericht, 7., iiber die Versuchswirtschaft 
Lauchstidt der Landwirtschaftskam- 
mer fiir die Prov. Sachsen. Umfas- 
send die J. 1907-1909. B.: Parey, 
1910. vii+342 p. 8°. (Landwirt- 
schaftliche Jahrbiicher, 4. 
Erginzungsbd.) M. 8. 

Denkschrift zur Feier des roojihrigen 
Bestehens des _landwirtschaftlichen 
Vereins in Bayern. Unter der Mitar- 
beit der folg. Mitglieder des bayer. 
Landwirtschaftsrats: Attinger, Cetto- 
Reichertshausen, Haag, u. a. hrsg. 
vom bayer. Landwirtschaft. Miinchen: 
J. Lindauer, 1910. viii++292 p. 8°. M. 


4.50. 

Forkel, Otto. Fiirst Bismarck’s Stel- 
lung zur Landwirtschaft 
Erlangener Diss. . Mahl- 
meister, 1910. 99 

Funk, Vikt. Die Schule des Landwirts. 
4. verb. u. verm. Aufl. L.: H. Voigt, 
1910. vii+680 p. 8°. M. 5s. 
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Giraut, C. L/’agriculture et l’élevage 
dans la République Argentine, en 


1910. Marne: Impr. Martin, 1910. 
19 p. 8 
fInternational agricultural 


institute. 

Further papers relative to. (Cd. 
5339-) 

fIrish land commission. 
commissioners for 
5321.) Is. 4d. 

Joos, Eugen. Die landwirtschaftlichen 
Verhiltnisse der Gemeinden Zell- 
Weierbach und Schutterwald im 
Grossh. badischen Amtsbezirk Offen- 
burg. Heidelberger Diss. Lahr: M. 
Schauenburg, 1910. 96 p. 

ttKnapp, S. A. Rice culture. 1910. 
30 p. (Dept. of agriculture. Farmer’s 
bul. 417.) 

Montoux, F. A. Agriculture et horti- 
culture d’aprés les programmes officiels 
du 27 juillet 1909. P.: C. Delagrave, 
381 p. 12°. (Bibliothéque 
des écoles primaries supérieures et des 
écoles professionelles.) Fr. 2.50. 

Oldenburg, G. Das landwirtschaftliche 
u. zweckverwandte Unterrichtswesen 
im Kénigr. Preussen, zugleich land- 
wirtschaftl. Schulstatistik f. die J. 
1906, 1907 u. 1908. Auf Grund amtl. 
Unterlagen u. Berichte im Auftrage des 
Ministers f. Landwirtschaft, Dominen 
u. Forsten bearb. B.: Parey, 1910. 
xxiv+786 p. 8°. (Landwirtschaftliche 
39. Bd. 2. Erginzungsbd.) 

. 16. 


Report of the 
1gog-10. (Cd. 


tProgress of beet-sugar industry in 
United States in 1909. 1910. 87 p. 
(Dept. of agriculture. Report 92.) 


ttPublic documents issued by Secretary’s 
office, Dept. of agriculture, for sale 


by superintendent of documents. 1910. 
36 p. 12°. (Documents office. Price 
list 16, 4th ed.) 


Reis, Karl. Die Ursachen und ersten 
Aeusserungen der schlesischen Agrarbe- 
wegung des Jahres 1848. Heidel- 
berger Diss. Breslau: R. Nisch- 
kowsky, 1910. 33 p. 

Ruhnau, Erich. Die landwirtschaft- 
lichen Verhiltnisse Westpreussens in 
der Gegenwart. Méiinstersche Diss. 
Gera: A. E. Fischer, 1910. 214 p. 

Schmitthenner, F. Weinbau u. Wein- 
bereitung. L.: B. G. Teubner, 1910. 
v+138 p. 8°. (Aus Natur u. Geister- 


welt, 332.) M. 1. 
Sohnrey, Heinr. Der Zug der Land- 
miidchen nach der Grossstadt. B.: 


JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Landbuchh., 1910. 71 p. 8°, 


Tillier, L. Le caoutchouc. P.: E, 
Anfry, 1910. 36 p. 8°. Fr. 1. 


Periodicals 


Biicher, K. Ein letztes Wort zur Liv- 
landischen Agrarfrage. Z. Staats- 
wissen. 66:762-65. 4. 

Chiles, Rosa P. Making good farmers 
out of poor ones. The work of Dr. 


Seaman A. Knapp. il. R. of Rs. 
42: 563-72. 

G. M. Sul raccolto del frumento 
Tialia. Giornale 41:194-99. Ag. ’ 


Gonnard, 
sannes en Croatie et Slavonie. 
soc. mém. 1910:1-26. Ja. 

Moorhead, F. G. Fifty millions a day. 
[Seed corn testing movement in 
Towa.] il. World Mag. 
14:311-17. N.’ 

Our food supplies a imperial preference. 
Edin. Rev. 212:350-71. O. ’1o. 

Pulliam, W. E. Dominican cacoa. il. 
Pan Amer. Union Bul. 35:635-41. O. 


Les communautés 
Mus. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


{British India. Statistical abstract re- 
lating to, from 1899-1900 to 1908-9. 
44th number. (Cd. 5345.) 15. 3d. 

Lahille, Abel. Mes impressions sur 
l’Afrique occidentale francaise, étude 
documentaire au pays du Tam Tam. 
P.: A. Picard, 1910. 349 p. 12.° Fr. 


3-50. 
Macdonald, J. Ramsay. The awakening 
of India. Lond.: Hodder & S., 1910. 
320 p. 8°. 6s. 
René Leclerc, Ch. Situation économique 
du Maroc. P.: A. Challamel, 1910. 


Periodicals 


Barrett, O. W. Impressions and scenes 
of the Portuguese —- of Mozam- 
il. Nat. Geog. M. 21:807-30. 
o,* 


Buckland, H. W. British Columbia. 

posed Okanagan valley. Emp. Rev. 
86-89. Jl. ’10. 

Biicher, H. Die Oelpalmfrage in Kamerun. 

I. il. Kolon. Rund. 2:593-607. O. 
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Cardross. British East Africa. Emp. 
Rev. 19:310-13. Je. 

Davin, 
Rev. deux 59:689-708. O. 1, ’10. 

Graham, W.E. The advance of Queens- 
land. Emp. Rev. 20:191-93. O. ’10. 

Mackay, v. Das Problem der sozialen 
Reformen in Indien. ialwissen. 
N. F. 1:650-56. O. ’10. 

McKenzie, H. Paty settlement in 
Australia. Emp. Rev. 20:179-84. O. 

Meuriot. P. L’Algérie agricole: pop- 
ulation et production. Soc. stat. jour. 
51:397-402. O. 

Notes on Southern Rhodesia. Hints to 
prospective settlers. Emp. Rev. 20: 
194-98. O. ’10. 

Renty, E. de. Deux transafricains 
anglais. Ques. dipl. et colon. 30:471- 
84. O. 16, 

Thurnwald, R. Die eingeberenen Ar- 
beitskrifte im Siidseeschutzgebiet. il. 
Kolon. Rund. 2:607-32. O. ’Io. 

Vauthier, R. Une expérience de coloni- 
sation noire. Libéria. Rev. écon. 
inter. 7° année, 3:586-600. S. ’10. 


COMBINATIONS AND CORPORA- 
TIONS 


Gordon, W. A. Gordon’s Texas cor- 
poration manual. Austin, Tex.: W. A. 
Gordon, 1910. 92 p. 8°. 

Meade, Edward Sherwood. Corpora- 
tion finance. N.Y.: Appleton, 1910. 
12+4f3 p. 12°. $2 net. 

Miiller, Rud. Die zivilistische Kartell- 
frage i in Oesterreich. W.: Manz, 1910. 
22 p. 8°. M. 0.50. 

New Mexico. Kanen’s corporation law; 
by C. F. Kanen. Albuquerque, N.M.: 
Morning journal, 1910. 8°. $7. 

Parker, John Scott. Where and how; 
corporation handbook. 4th ed., rev. 
N. Y.: Broun-G., 1910. 320 p. 8°. $1. 

Silberberg, Ludw. Gesetz tib. den Absatz 
v. Kalisalzen. Halle: W. Knapp, 
I910. vi+r140 p. 8°. M. 5.40. 

Sullivan, John James. American cor- 
porations; the legal rules govern- 
ing corporate organization and manage- 
ment; with forms and illustrations. 
N.Y.: Appleton, 1910. 13+455 p. 
12°. $2 net. 


Warschauer, Otto. Die monographische 
Darstellung der Aktiengesellschaften. 
: F. Vahlen, 1910. 42 p. 8°. M. 1. 


Periodicals 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Reichs- 
kaligesetz. Kartell-Rund. 8:517-26. 
N. 

Blanchard, F. L. The truth as to 
Standard oil. Significant facts con- 
cerning the most liberally abused in- 
dustry on the American continent. il. 
Columbian M. 3:229-38. N. ’1o 

How to control the trusts: three views. 
Outlook 96: 364-67. O. 15, ’10. 

Hyde, H New experiments in 
democracy. [Municipal ownership in 
Canada.] il. Technical World Mag. 
14:327-34. N. ’1o. 

Ein interessanter Kartellprozess. Ein 
Schutzurteil gegen Kartellbruch in der 
Brauindustrie. Kartell-Rund. 8:514- 


17. 

Liefmann, Robert. Kartels und Trusts. 
Compte rendu par A. Raffalovich. 
Jour. d. écon. 6° sér. 38:136-40. O. 

Montague, G. H. Business enterprise 
and the law. No. Am. 192:694-707. 


N. ’10. 

Mulford, W. W. The organization of 
great corporations. Eng. Mag. 40: 
240-48. N. ’1o. 

Nash, L. R. Public service capitaliza- 
tion. Stone & W. Pub. Serv. jour. 
7:240-47. QO. ’I0. 

Reynolds, M. M. Gas and electricity. 
Development of commercial value and 
consolidated Moody to: 
340-42. N.’1 

Silberberg, L. "Ueber Kartellverpflicht- 
ungsscheine. Kartell-Rund. 8: 508-14. 
Ag. ’10. 

Simmons, P. Corporation publicity. 
Western union’s move in that direc- 
tion and what it means. Bank. Mag. 
N.Y. 81:676-78. N. ’10. 

Tawney, R. H. Municipal enterprise 
in Germany. Econ. Rev. 20:423-37. 
O. 

Wilson, W. The lawyer and the com- 
munity. No. Am. 192:604-22. N.’1o. 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


Annales du commerce extérieur. Feaiis 
commerciaux et navigation des princi- 
paux pays étrangers de 1899 4 1907- 
1908. P.: Impr. nationale, 1910. 320 
p. 8°. (Ministére du commerce et de 
l’industrie. Direction des affaires com- 
merciales et industrielles.) 
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Arnold, Johannes. Die Entwickelung 
und der heutige Stand der Getreide- 
verkaufsgenossenschaften in Bayern. 


Erlangener Diss. Miinchen: Carl 
Seyfried, 1910. 73 p. 
Dalloz. Code de commerce suivi des 


lois commerciales et industrielles, avec 
annotations d’aprés la doctrine et la 
jurisprudence et renvois aux ouvrages 
de G. Griolet et Henry Bourdeaux. 
to® éd., revue, corrigée et augmentée. 
P.: viit449 p. 16°. 
Fr. 3 

Dor, i oe de Marseille et 
de la Provence. Marseille: Barlatier, 
I910. 20 p. 8°. 

Engel, Mor. v. O6esterreich-Ungarns 
Holzhandel u. Holzexport. W.: Manz, 
1910. vii+48 p. 8°. M. 1. 

Gehrke, Frz. Bremens Warenhandel u. 
seine Stellung in der Weltwirtschaft. 
Jena: G. Fischer, t910. v+126 p. 8°. 


M. 3. 

Hardtmuth, Frdr. v. Die Warenhaus- 
frage und der niederésterreichische 
Entwurf e. W.: 
Manz, 1910. 86 p. 8°. 

Katalog der Bibliothek ’Handels- 
kammer zu Leipzig. VII. Zuwachs 
vom 1. I. 1906 bis zum 31. XII. 1909. 


L.: Handelskammer, 1910. xvi+ 
416 p. 8°. M. 1. 
Poujol, ¢* Code de commerce d’ 


Haiti, introduction historique, notions 
de procédure civile et commerciale 
et lois les plus usuelles. P.: A. Pedone, 
toro. 8°. Fr. 12. 

Scharf, Gertr. Die Tiatigkeit und Ent- 
wicklung der Handelskammern. Stutt- 
gart: F. Enke, 1910. x-+221 p. Lex. 
8°. (Tiibinger staatswissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, 8.) M. 7.40. 


Sieveking, Auswirtige Handels 
politik. 2. verb. Aufl. L.: G. J. 
Gischen, 1910. 142 p. 8°. (Sammlung 


Géschen, 245.) M. 0.80. 

Statistik des auswirtigen Handels des 
Vertragszollgebiets der beiden Staaten 
der ésterr.-ungar. Monarchie im J. 
1909. Hrsg. vom _handelsstatist. 
Dienste des k.k. Handelsministeriums. 
In4Bdn. 1. Bd.Spezialhandel. 2. Bd. 
Vermerkverkehr. W.: Hof-u. Staats- 
druckerei, 1910. 1075; 449 p. M. 16. 

tTrade and subjects of general interest. 
Index to consular reports for 1909. 
(Cd. 5322.) 84d. 

tTrade relations between Canada and 
the West Indies, Royal commission on. 
Report. (Cd. 5369.) 64d. 

Travaux et mémoires du bureau inter- 


JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


national des poids et mesures publ. par 

le directeur du bureau. ro10. P.: 

Gauthier-Villars, t910. 4°. Fr. 15. 
Periodicals 

British weights and measures and the 
metric systeni. Edin. Rev. 212:426- 

Crane, F. F. Quincy’s waterfront. il. 
New Eng. M. 43:171-75. O. ’10. 

Durham, G. The foreign trade of Great 
Britain and Germany. Contemp. 
98: 396-402. O. 

Horowitz. Das einseitige Getreideter- 
minhandelsverbot und das _handels- 
rechtliche Lieferungsgeschift. Z. 
Volkswirt. 678-87. ‘10, 4, 5. 

Kent, F. I. Financing our foreign trade. 
Amer. Acad. Annals 36:492-sor. N. 


Keys, C. M. The sea-gate of the conti- 
nent. W. Work 21:13655-73. 
N. ’10. 

Latin-American commerce in 1909: a 
general survey. Amer. Rep. Bur. Bul. 
31:468-85. S. 

Schir, J. F. Konsumverein und Waren- 
haus oder der  genossenschaftliche 
und kapitalistiche Grossbetrieb des 
Detailhandels im Lichte der Kalkula- 
tion. Arch. Sozial. 31:317-82. S. ’10. 

Smith, J. R. The world entrepét. Jour. 
Pol. Econ. 18:697-713. N. ’1o. 

Smith, S. Should Britain take part in 
international exhibitions? 19th Cent. 
67:983-94. Je. ’ro. 

Warehouse problem in New York: hand- 
ling and reshipment of merchandise not 
destined for immediate consumption. 
= : Bank. Mag. N.Y. .81:544-50. 

. 


COMMUNICATION 


Bianchard. Les postes départementaux 
dans l’Isére, le Rhéne, la Loire, le 
Doubs, la Somme, le Morbihan, la 
Seine, la Seine-Inférieure; préface 
du J. aoe P.: A. Maloine, 
toro. 8°. Fr.1 

Ebeling, A. Cibles téléphoniques 
longue distance. Systéme Pupin. 
P.: Levé, 1910. 12 p. 4 

Systémes télégraphiques a grand rende- 
ment. Deuxiéme conférence inter- 


nationale des techniciens des admin- 
istrations des télégraphes et des télé- 
phones de l’Europe. Septiéme ques- 
Impr. 


tion. P.: nationale, 1910. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


71 p. 4°. (Ministére des travaux 
publics, des postes et des télégraphes.) 
Telegraph department report, India, 


1908-9. (India gov’t publications.) 
od. 

Téléphonie, la, & grande distance. 
Deuxiéme conférence internationale 


des techniciens des administrations des 
télégraphes et des téléphones de I’ 
Europe. Quatriéme question. P.: 
Impr. nationale, 1910. 132 p. 4°. 
(Ministére des travaux publics, des 
postes et des télégraphes.) 

Valbreuze, R. de. Notions générales sur 
la télégraphie sans fil et la — 
sans fil. 4° éd. rev. et augm. A. 
Hermann, 1910. 485 p. 8°. Fr. 

Periodicals 

Hiibner. Frankreichs drahtlose Tele- 
graphenverbindungen nach West-und 
Zeniralafrika. Z. Kolonial. 12:677-80. 
S. 

Kootz, R. Das amtliche Anzeigenwesen 
in der Schweiz. Z. Staatswissen. 66: 
751-62. "10, 4. 

Massingham, H. W. The modern press 
its public. Contemp. 98:411-24. 


Scott, F. W. College training for j Jjourn- 
alism. Ind. 69:814-17. O. 13, ’10. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Coman, Katharine. Industrial history 
of the United States; new and rev. ed. 
N.Y.: Igto. xvi+461 p. 
12°. I 

Fargion, Giuseppe. La vita industriale e 
finanziaria dal 1904 al 1908. Torino: 
S.T.E.N., 1910. 98 p. 8°. L. 3. 

Frey, Karl. Wollmatingen. Beitrige 
zur Rechts-u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
e. alamann. Dorfes. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, tg910. iii+132 p. 8°. (Deutsch- 
— Beitrige, 5. Bd. 2. Heft.) 


Keith, Theodora. Commercial relations 
of England and Scotland, 1603-1707. 
Lond. Cambridge univ. press, 1910. 


234 p. 12°. (Girton college studies, 
I.) 2s. net. 
Mollvo, Carl. Die wirtschaftliche Ent- 


wickelung der Industrie im Osten u. 
ihre Einwirkung auf das Bevélker- 
ungsproblem. L.: C. - Hirschfeld, 
Igo. 31 p. gr. 8°. M. 
{Statistical ‘abstract for "the United 


Kingdom in each of the last fifteen 


849 
years, 1895 to 1909. 57th number. 
(Cd. 5296.) 1s. 8d. 

tfStatistical record of progress of U.S., 
1800-1910, and monetary, commercial, 
and financial statistics of principal 
countries. 1910. 1-+707-780+iv p. 
(From Statistical abstract, 1910.) 

Treat, Payson Jackson. The national 
land system 1785-1820 and the west- 
ward movement. N.Y.: E. B. Treat, 
1910. 440 p. 8°. $2.50. 

Weill, G. Historie du mouvement social 


en France 2° édit., 
refondue. P.: F. Alcan, 1910. iv+ 
531 p. 8°. (Bibl. contemp.’ 
Tr. 10. 
Wernicke, J. Der Kampf um den wirt- 


schaftlichen Fortschritt. Ein kritisch- 


histor. Beitrag. Jena: G. Fischer, 
1910. x+138p. 8°. M. 3.50. 
Periodicals 


Clapham, J. H. The last years of the 
navigation acts. English Historical 
Rev. 25:480-501, 687-707. Jl.-O. ’10. 

Flenley, London and foreign mer- 
chants in the reign of Henry VI. 


English Historical Rev. 25:644-55. 
©. "ie. 
INDUSTRIES 
Bernays, Marie. Die Geschichte einer 


Baumwollspinnerei, ihr Produktions- 
prosess und ihre Arbeiterschaft. Heidel- 
berger Diss. 0. O. 1910. 46 p. 

Berufs-u. Betriebszihlung vom 12. VI. 
1907. Gewerbliche Betriebsstatistik. 
4. Abtlg. Bundesstaaten: Offene Ver- 
kaufsstellen; Motoren; Oeffentliche 
Betriebe. B.: Puttkammer & Miihl- 
brecht, 1910. 640 p. f°. (Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs, 216.) M. 6. 

Boye, Geschichte der Industrie im 
mirkischen Sauerlande. Hrsg. v. 
der Handelskammer zu Hagen. 2. 
Bd. Kreis Altena. O. 
merschmidt, 1910. 393p.8°. M.5.5 

Broquelet, A. L’art appliqué a Vindus- 
trie. P.: Garnier, 1910. 200 p. 12°. 
Fr. 3.50. 

Cowan, T. W. La cire, son histoire, sa 
production, ses fabrications et sa 
valeur commerciale. P.: O. Doin, 1910. 
xvi+184 p. 16°. Fr. 3. 

Damm-Etienne, P. Das Hotelwesen. 
L.: B. G. Teubner, 1910. iv+146 p. 
4 (Aus Natur u. Geisteswelt, 331.) 
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Drey, Paul. Die wirtschaftlichen Grund- 
lagen der Malkunst. Stuttgart: J. G. 
Cotta, 1910. xii+321 p. 8°. M. 6. 

Duckworth, Lawrence. The law relat- 
ing to trade customs, marks, secrets, 
restraints, etc. Lond.: Pitman, 1910. 
124 p. 12°. 15. net. 

Figuier, L. Les grandes inventions 
modernes dans les sciences, |’industrie 
etlesarts. Nouvelle éd., complétement 
refondue par Daniel Bellet. P.: 
Hachette, 1910. 339 p. 8°. Fr. 2. 

Heine, Hans. Die Korbflechterei in 
Oberfranken. Erlangener Diss. Miin- 
chen: J. Schweitzer, 1910. 66 p. 

ttIndex to occupations. 256 p. (Bur. 
of census.) 


Industrie, 1’, automobile francaise a 


l’Exposition de Bruxelles. P.: Anfry, 
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Fifty-six 
Volumes 
Issued 


THE MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 


The masterpieces of Song and Piano Music, 
in a Series of Splendid Volumes, Edited with 
Authority, and Engraved, Printed, and Bound 
with Surpassing Excellence. 


PRICES 
Each Volume in heavy paper, cloth back $1.50 
In full cloth gilt 2.50 
Prices include transportation. Booklets giving 
full particulars, special features, and complete 
list of Volumes published, free on request. 


Write for Special Prices to Pub- 
lic, School, and College Libraries 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


THE PROCESS OF GOVERNMENT 
By Arthur F. Bentley 

This book is a technical study of the methods 
which must be used in the scientific interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of government. The 
author holds that the manner in which ideas and 
beliefs are made to do service in most present 
interpretations is artificial and unsatisfactory. 
He has endeavored to resulve the customary 
dualism, not in the manner commonly called 
philosophical, but by a direct analysis of social 
processes. His position is that the concrete use 
of teelings and ideas as causes should be aban- 
doned, and replaced with something more effi- 
cient for scientific purposes. He seeks to find 
values or practical meanings ior al! social theo- 
ries and discussions in terms of underlying 
group interests of the populai‘on. While some 
of these interests may be easily located, many, 
he believes, can be detected only by protracted 
investigation. This is but one side of this work. 
On the other side he strives to make a similar 
analysis of the various institutions or organization 
forms of government, reducing them likewise 
to terms of underlying group interests, and 
showing how they are created and maintained 
by the pressures exerted by such interests. 

The book may perhaps best be described as 
an attempt to attain a non-dualistic explanation 
of the interactions of public opinion in its man 
forms with the institutions of government. tt 
may safely be said that no such detailed attempt 
to grapple with the intricacies of public opinion 
on a strictly social basis has hitherto been made. 


538 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GHICALO PRESS, Chicago, lilinots 


Bibliography of Social Science 


Journal of the International Institute of Social Bibli- 
ography. Edited by Hermann Beck, Berlin, 
and Chas. Kinzbrunner, London 
HE Bibliography of Economics, which has appeared during 1909 and rg1o in 
the ‘‘Journal of Political Economy,’’ will hereafter be merged with the pub- 
lication named above. The American agency for the ‘‘Bibliography of Social 
Science’ (English Edition) is assumed by the University of Chicago Press, which 


is enabled to make an especially favorable offer on the two journals in combination. 
For $6.00 an American subscriber may obtain 


1) Membership in the International Institute of Social Bibliography. 


2) The Bibliography of Social Science for one year (12 numbers; regular price, 
$6.00). 

3) The Journal of Political Economy for one year (10 numbers; regular price, 
$3.00). 


For full information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a: 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


New Books of Real Worth 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


By LAURA STEDMAN and GEORGE M. GOULD 
16 illustrations. 
“A posthumous autobiography,” is what Colonel William C. Church calls this remarkable work, 
adding, “in this book Stedman speaks to his friends again.” 
Miss Stedman herself, who was her grandfather's literary assistant for years, calls the book “an 


Large S8vo. Two volumes. 


autobiographic biography.” 


This work unquestionably is the finest piece of American biography in recent years. 


BRITTANY AND 
THE BRETONS 


By 


GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


Superbly illustrated in color and 
halftone by the author 


7%x10% inches. $6.00 net. 
By express, $6.40 


This distingnished travel book 
is designed to be a companion 
to the author's ‘‘ Holland of To- 
day,’ last autumn's splendid 
success. 


The text is full, authoritative, 
and absorbing]ly interesting, 
while Mr. Edwards’ many draw- 
ings and paintings are dis- 
tinguished and unique. 


$7.50 net. By express, $8.00 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND 


By 
WILLIAM WINTER 


New, Enlarged, Revised, Defini- 
tive Edition. Superbly 
illustrated 


$37.00 net. By mail, $3.30 


‘‘These volumes about Eng- 
land,’ wrote Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich of the original edition, 
‘are the loveliest things that 
have ever been done." 


‘‘Here is England in a drop 
of honey,’’ wrote George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The new edition is in large 
part rewritten and brought 
absolutely to date. 


FREEBOOTERS 


OF THE 


THE HOUSE OF “MR. SNAITH'S MOST WHIMSICAL NOVEL" 
By J. C. SNAITH 
By REGINALD r2mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
$7.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


‘Terrible in its realism.”* 
—Fortland Oregonian. 


“The novel is artistically, 


This is the author's best novel—far and 
away his best novel. 

This novel will fill the country with laugh- 
ter and buzzing talk. It is worth while, and 
your friends will presently tell you so. 

It is a novel of present-day life in England, 
and is remarkable for its wonderful charac- 


WILDERNESS 


By AGNEs C. LAUT 


$7.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
A powerful novel of the North- 
west of today by the author of 
“Lords of the North.” It is a 
moving picture of amazing con- 


cleanly and beautifully writ- 
ten.""—Hartford Courant. 


terization and lively story. 


ditions built around a stirring 
story of vivid characterization. 


COMMON SENSE IN POLITICS 


By Jos E, HEDGES 
r2mo, §$1.25net. By matl, $1.37 
‘“‘The author has thought seriously, soberly and honestly 
about many of the aspects of contemporary political life in 
America, We commend the book to our fellow citizens.”’-— 
New Vork Sun. 


The CHURCH and the INDIVIDUAL 


By Frank ILSLEy PARADISE 


ramo, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.05 


An interpretation of the Church as a social institution in a 
new order of things, and of the relation of the individual as a 
social being to the Church. 


THE INFINITE PRESENCE 


By Georce M, Goutp 

$7.50 net. By matl, $1.05 

“Each problem is clearly and concisely outlined and the 
arguments which will reconcile faith and religious feeling 
= the new sciences are logically stated.”"— United Pres- 

ylerian, 


SCIENTIFIC CHRISTIANITY 


By GERALD LeiGcuton, M.D., F.R.S, 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.37 
Showing that the example of Christ is a thing quite sepa- 
rate from the Church, the writer d re ibility 
of working out the Greater Life through the 
tion, 


t 
law of evolu- 


MOFFAT, YARD @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Leading Magazines at Reduced Prices 


By special arrangements with the publishers we are able to 
make some unusually low prices on magazine combinations 
Publishers’ Price 


CURRENT ITERATURE ) 
LAW NOTES........ |Our Price for all three, $5.00 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW AND » 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Our Price for all three, $5.25 


1.50 |Our Price for all three, $5.60 


JOURNAL CRIMINAL LAW AND 

CURRENT LITERATURE 300 Price for all three, $6.50 


OUTLOOK 2022000020005 sco }Our Price for all three, $6.85 


$3. 


1.50 Our Price for all three, $6.85 


3. 

CURRENT LITERATURE peo Our Price for all three, $7.50 
| 

GREEN BAG........ 3. 

CURRENT LITERATURE 0102. 300 Our Price for all three, $7.50 


3.00 


3. 
JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW AND 
3.00 


Our Price for all three, $7.75 


“Bow Price for all three, $8.00 
$10.00 
$3.00 ) 
CURRENT LITERATURE |._......!"° 3.00 ‘wad Price for all three, $8.35 
$10.00 


Price for all three, $10.10 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


THE GREEN BAG 


BROOKLINE, BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
$7.00 
$9.00 
$7.50 | 
$3.00 | 
Si 
é $9.00 
Ow 
$11.00 
12 


Bulletin of Recent: Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison W. Moore, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


294 pages,212mo, cloth; postpaid $1.61 


This is the clearest and most satisfactory summing-up of the 
controversy that has yet appeared. Even the most technical 
matters are presented in such a way as to be intelligible to anyone 
who is genuinely interested in the movement. The book covers 
all the important points at issue, but special emphasis is laid on: 
(x) The historical development of the pragmatic movement; 
(2) Its relation to the conception of evolution; (3) The social 
character of pragmatic doctrines. 

The treatment is sympathetic and incisive. 


The Education of Women. By Marion Talbot, Dean of Women 
in the University of Chicago. 


266 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.37 


A book which treats of the increasing influence of women 
during the nineteenth century; their advent into industrial 
and commercial spheres; their admission to colleges and uni- 
versities; their development along civic, philanthropic, domestic, 
and social lines; with a study of the educational machinery af- 
fecting women and suggestions for changes in academic training, 
hygienic education, social and domestic life, with special refer- 
ence to the college period. Fifty years of experiment have 
proved that educational methods are ineffectual if they do not 
take into account,the"peculiar wants of womankind. 


Journal of Education. No one in the United States is better prepared by 
experience, taste, and associations to treat of this subject than is Dr. 
Marion Talbot. A native of Boston, and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, she has lived in Chicago for twenty years, has been dean of 
the women’s department in Chicago University for most of that time, 
and has been a st udent of all phases of the problem of woman’s educa- 
tion. Add to this her scientific trend of thought and her literary 
skill and you have all the conditions to write the best book on the 
subject, and here you have that best book. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Albion W. Small, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


320 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


A recent German writer has said: “The future of scientific 
investigation, not merely in the realm of the social sciences but 
of all the sciences, will lead in an ascending degree to the increas- 
ing recognition of the coherence of all scientific thought. The 
separation into distinct disciplines will no longer have, as its last 
result, the isolation of the investigators, but a more general, 
more comprehensive investigation will arrive at the principles 
which are to be held in common, and thus will arouse the con- 
sciousness that science is a unity.” 

The Meaning of Social Science outlines a plan of co-operation 
among the various types of specialists in social science. Its 
keynote is the proposition that the main business of social science 
is to be the agent of all men in finding out the meaning of life, 
including in particular the means by which men may most surely 
progress toward the largest realizations of life. 


Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological Materials, Psy- 
chological Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; postpaid $4.77 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Organization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
collection are by eminent modern anthropologists. The bibliog- 
raphies are the chief feature of the book. 


The Nation. The selections are judicious. 
Yale Review. Pre-eminently a labor-saver for the instructor. 
Public Libraries. Should prove of particular vaiue to small libraries. 


Psychological Bulletin. Admirably adapted to orient the beginner and to 
serve as the basis for class-room work in the subject. 


; 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Outlines of Economics. Prepared by Members of the Department of 
Political Economy of the University of Chicaga. . 


120 pages, interleaved, 12mo, boards; postpaid $1.35 


This inductive course in economics has proved so successful 
in classes at the University of Chicago that a preliminary edi- 
tion is now issued in a form available for use elsewhere. While 
it covers more ground than is usual with a preliminary course, 
it is so logical and at the same time connected so closely with 
the student’s previous knowledge, that the average class should 
have no difficulty in mastering it. The course is arranged as 
follows: (A) Introductory; (B) Economic Wants, Motives, and 
Choices; (C) The Productive Process (Meaning of Production, 
Natural Agents, Labor, Capital, Organization); (D) Exchange 
(Markets, Value, Mechanism of Exchange, International Trade) ; 
(E) The Distributive Process (Rent, Wages, and Trade Unionism, 
Interest, Profits); (F) Public Finance and Taxations (Public 
Expenditure, Public Revenue); (G) Social Reform (The Present 
Order, Remedies, Ideals). 


Bibliography of Economics for 1909: A Cumulation of the Bibli- 
ography appearing in the Journal of Political Economy from 
February, 1909, to January, 1910, Inclusive. Edited by the 
Faculty of the Department of Political Economy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


296 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.69; with the Journal of Political Economy for one 
year, postpaid $4. 25 


The Bibliography covers books in English, French, German, 
and Italian; the government publications of the United States 
and Great Britain; articles in one hundred periodicals; and im- 
portant state and association publications. The subjects covered 
are as follows: Accounting and business meihods; agriculture 
and the land problem; colonies and dependencies; combina- 
tions and corporations; commerce and trade; communication; 
economic history; industries; insurance; labor problems; race 
problem; migration and population; money; banking, and credit; 
resources; social economics; socialism, communism, and anarch- 
ism; statistics; stock exchange and investment; taxation, public 
finance, and tariff; theory; transportation; etc. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty years ago. There are few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, and until 
recently there was none that described the modern growth of 
the press. The story of the modern American newspaper is yet 
to be told; practically nothing has been written of the recent 
wonderful development of the modern press, especially along 
financial and mechanical lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ 
original and illuminating book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassion- 
ate survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the 
romance of journalism. 


San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 
240 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1 . 36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious struggles of this people from the time 
of the introduction of Christianity into their midst by Gregory 


the Illuminator. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that political forces have 
been a strong factor in the persecution to which this people has 
periodically been subjected. All the sidelights which the con- 
dition of European politics could throw on the situation have 
been employed by the author, and he leaves the reader with a 
clear understanding of the various motives for the frequent out- 
breaks against the Armenians that have aroused the Christian 
world. 
New York Times. A learned and minute history. 
The Interior. The whole story is intensely interesting. 
American Historical Review. A most valuable contribution to the history 
of the Armenians. 
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The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry. By Myra Reynolds, 


Associate Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 


410 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.70 


No phenomenon in the history of English literature is more 
interesting than the growth of the appreciation of nature by the 
poets. Professor Reynolds has traced this development from 
the times of Dryden and Pope, through a legion of major and 
minor poets, to Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, with the pains- 
taking care that distinguished her work in The Poems of Anne 
Countess of Winchilsea. _ Extremely original and valuable are her 
investigations into the arts parallel to poetry. She treats of 
fiction from Richardson to Mrs. Radcliffe, nature in garden- 
ing, the appreciation for nature manifested in published travels, 
and the attitude of painters toward landscape painting. The 
book is illustrated with copies from the work of contemporary 
artists. 


The Nation. Asa work of reference the book is highly valuable. 


E. E. Hale, Jr., in The Dial. In the field of the history of culture she has 
produced a book that one cannot do without. I know of no other 
place where so much of value in its own field is given, where the course 
of general culture of that day is so well exhibited. 


Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works. By Frank C. Brown. 
190 pages, 8vo, cloth 


This little-known poet, whom Pope sketched in the Dunciad 
(III, 35-42), is here set before the reader as clearly as the present 
state of the sources permits. He was born in 1648 and died in 
1724, and the list of his plays and other writings in verse and 
prose is a considerable one. The book includes a painstaking 
biography, a list of the writings known to be his, a critical dis- 
cussion of his work, and a valuable bibliography. Half-tones 
from old prints, title-pages, etc., add to the attractiveness of the 
volume. Apart from the interest that literary students will feel 
in this raising of an old poet from obscurity, Mr. Brown’s work 
will have permanent value for the sidelight it throws on the life 
of the period. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


English Poems, Selected and Edited with Illustrative and Explana- 
tory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Brown University. 


436, 562, 558, and 636 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.66 per volume, postpaid. Students’ edi- 
tion $1.15 per volume, postpaid 


This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes in English literature a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 
The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes contain explanations of words and allusions; statements 
by the. poet or his friends that throw light on the poem; the 
poet’s theory of poetry; and extracts from contemporary criti- 
cism. The books are supplied with bibliographies, glossaries, and 
indices of authors, titles, and first lines. They are admirably 
suited to the needs of the general reader and the library, and for 
these a “library edition” has been prepared, containing the same 
material but with heavier paper and more ornate binding. The 
series as now completed takes its place as the best general 
collection of English poetry that has yet been offered at a reason- 


able price. 


The following institutions have adopted one or more of the volumes 
as texts: Harvard University, Yale University, Princeton University, 
Cornell University, Brown University, Dartmouth College, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, University of California, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, University of Rochester, 
University of Nebraska, University of Texas, Indiana University, Oberlin 
College, University of Washington, West Virgina University, Baylor Univer- 
sity,:State College of Washington, University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University of Maine, Bucknell University, State Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Wittenberg College, Hope College, Arkansas College, 
Occidental College, Cornell College, Northwestern College, University of 
Mt. Allison, Kansas Wesleyan University, Eureka Coilege, Ursinius College, 
Burleson College, Grenada College, Iowa State Teachers College, Colorado 
College, Southwestern College, Fisk University, Morningside University, 
Whitman College, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lafayette College, 
Howard Payne College, Yankton College, Rutgers College, Fairmont Col- 
lege, Moore’s Hill College, Franklin College, Albany College, Ashland Col- 
lege, Hamilton College, Augsburg Seminary, Marshall College, Cumber- 
land University, Caldwell College, Newcomb College, Hardin College, 
Livingstone College, Meadville Theological Seminary, Albert Lea Woman’s 
College, Lindenwood College, Salem College, Greenville Female College, 
Ward Seminary, Western Kentucky State Normal, State Normal School 
(Warrensburg, Mo.), State Normal School (Kirksville, Mo.), Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, State Normal School (San Diego, Cal.), Farmington 
(Me.) State Normal College, Montana State Normal College. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Questions on Shakespeare: A Plan of Study Intended to Develop 
the Student’s Personal Judgment. By Albert H. Tolman, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 


Part I, INTRODUCTION: 220 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 81 cents 


Part II, First Histories, PorMs, AND COMEDIES: 364 pages, 16mo, cloth; 
postpaid $1.09" 

The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. Part I is introductory to the 
series. It includes “The Study of Shakespeare’s Language,” 
“The Study of Shakespeare’s Verse,” and a select general 
bibliography. Part II contains detailed questions for the study 
of Shakespeare’s four early histories (the three parts of Henry 
VI, and Richard III) which deal with the fall of Lancaster and 
the coming of Tudor; the poems; and the first comedies, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. I 
have had time only to look hastily through them, but no haste can 
countervail the manifest and manifold proofs of your unsparing labour 
and thorough scholarship. It is fairly astonishing what a deal of infor- 
mation in all departments of Shakespearian study you have compiled, 


and set forth alluringly—no small consideration where young people 
are concerned—within so small a space. 


Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors. A Translation of Selected 
Epistolae with Notes by Mario E. Cosenza, Instructor in the 
Latin Language and Literature in the College of the City of New 
York. 

224 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.09 

The reader who wishes to enjoy Petrarch for his own sake 
will find in Professor Cosenza’s translation much of the beauty 
of the original. The translation will be useful also to the stu- 
dent and the literary investigator. The author’s notes at the 
end of every letter are comprehensive and eminently readable, 
comprising a discussion of the merits of each letter, its arrange- 
ment and object, and a valuation of previous translations. The 
book gives a vivid picture of the intellectual world of the Renais- 
sance. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher's manual, $1.25 net, postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $r. ov net, postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 

each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net, postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net, post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net, 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net, postpaid $1.40.  Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net, postpaid 
45 cents. 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net, postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
10 cents net, postpaid 12 cents. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher’s manual, 75 cents net, 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net, postpaid 58 cents. 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher's manual, $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.10. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net, postpaid 59 cents. 
Pupil’s home-work book, 25 cents net, postpaid 28 cents. 


Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net, postage extra. 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net, postpaid $1. 13. 

The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net, postage extra. 

The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. Teacher’s 
manual (in preparation). 
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ADULT SERIES 
The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.14. 
A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.10. 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net, postpaid $1.12. 


Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. $1.00 net, postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net, 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net, postpaid $1 . 37. 


Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net, 
postpaid $1. 37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net, postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net, 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 


The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net, postpaid 54 cents. 


The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net, postpaid 53 cents. 


The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By Williom R. Harper. 
25 cents net, postpaid 27 cents. 


Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net, postpaid 27 cents. 


The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net, postpaid 54 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

Journal of Education. Here is a realm of deepest interest and full of the 
greatest surprises. What fhe child thinks religiously has attracted many 
an able writer, and has given many a mother food for thought. Our 
author gives us in this little work some excellent material about the 
little people’s religious concepts. Out of the strangeness of many of 
their sayings, and especially their queries, the author guides us to the 
great principles involved in them, although unknown to the child mind 
at the time. It will prove itself a worthy book for anyone to read 
who has anything to do with the religious training of children. It is 

as reverent as it is suggestive. 


Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in Yale University. 


340 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.69 


Of all the apocalyptic and apocryphal writings that are traced 
to Palestinian Jewish sources none has had so important a bearing 
on the science of Old Testament literature as First Esdras. 
The author has perceived that a thorough revision of the existing 
notions of the history of the Jewish people in the Persian period 
is inevitable, and each chapter of his book is constructive. 

The Biblical World. No scholar hereafter can do any creditable work 
upon Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, without taking full account of 
the labors of Professor Torrey. 

The Nation. His scholarly investigations offer a noteworthy contribu- 

tion to our knowledge of Jewish life in the period under discussion 

and to the criticism of a considerable part of the later Old Testament 
writings. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondery Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics fer Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 


' First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.13 
Second-Year, 290 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.63 


The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country, and include, in addition, the elementary notions 
of plane trigonometry through the solution of right triangles, 
as well as an introduction to some topics of formal algebra not 
usually treated in secondary texts. Second-Year Mathematics 
lays chief emphasis on geometry, as First-Year Mathematics 
does on algebra. Professor Myers began the preparation of his 
books in the conviction that the divisions of mathematics in 
secondary schools were largely artificial and ineffectual in con- 
necting the subject with the student’s experience. He aimed to 
make the work of the first high-school year connect smoothly 
and logically with eighth-grade work through both mensuration 
and general number, rather than with one of these subjects in 
the first year and the other in the second year. The first book 
is an outgrowth of these two arithmetical topics, developing 
algebra through quadratics and introducing considerable pre- 
liminary work in geometry before the close of the year. 

The new book, Second-Year Mathematics, begins with 
constructive and inductive geometry and passes rapidly to 
demonstrative geometry. It is the author’s belief that by the 
employment of algebraic notation and by the continued applica: 
tion of the equation to geometrical matters, the hold on algebra 
is kept firm until the opportunity arises to develop with profit 
other algebraic topics, such as the completion of methods of 
solution of the quadratic equation, a discussion of the roots, and 
the use of inequalities in the solution of indeterminate equations. 
Plane geometry is fully covered. The first book may be styled 
algebra with associated arithmetic and geometry; the second, 
geometry with associated algebra and trigonometry. 

The Nation. Teachers generally should study the books and prepare for 


the change of method of presenting mathematics which seems likely 
to be tried in the near future. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Assistant Professor 


of Botany in the University of Chicago. 
470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
brought out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1go1. 
Each of the seven great groups is here presented in detail, 
and a final chapter discusses the problem of phylogeny and points 
out the evolutionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably 
the primitive “‘seed-ferns,” are now included for the first time; 
-and vascular anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological 
subject of first importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly 
and systematically organized and arranged with a view to the 
greatest possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and 


in large part original. 


Outlines of Geologic History with Especial Reference to North 
America: A Series of Essays Involving a Discussion of Geo- 
logic Correlation, Originally Presented before Section E of the 
American Association of Science. Symposium Organized by 
Bailey Willis, Professorial Lecturer on Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Compilation Edited by Rollin D. Salis- 
bury, Professor of Geographic Geology in the University of 
Chicago. 

316 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.66 


The series as a whole represents the successful execution of 
the plan on which all the monographs were based—namely, to 
formulate the principles of correlation as applied to the forma- 
tions of the various geologic periods. The evolution of floras 
and faunas has been traced with especial attention to environ- 
ment and correlation. As originally presented, the papers excited 
much interest and discussion. They embody the present state 
of knowledge and opinion concerning many of the fundamental 
problems of North American geology, and form an admirable 
supplement to earlier treatises and manuals. 
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WINSOR NEWTON, crm TED 
HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


Per doz., $3.00. Each, 25 cents; postpaid, 30 cents 


Rowbotham’s Art of Sketching from Nature. 
Rowbotham’s Art of Landscape Painting in 
Water Colors. 

Penley’s System of Water Color Painting. 

s Art of Marine Painting in ‘ater 


Hatton's Hi s Hints for Sketching in Water Colors 
rom 
Merrifield’ s s Art of Portrait Painting in Water 


Be ‘Art of Miniature Painting. 
eld's Art of Flower Painting in Water 


Wiliams’ Art of Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colors with Instructions for the Mixing and 
Composition of Tints. 

Murray’s Art of Portrait Painting in Oi! Colors. 

—- Art of Marine Painting in Oil 
‘olo 

Penley’s Elements of Perspective. 

Laing’s Manual of Ilumination. 

Laing’s Companion to of Illumination. 
Weigall’ ror of Figure D 

eens Artistic Keatomy of the Human 


gure 
Hawkin’s Anatomy of the Horse. 

Murray’s Art of Drawing in Colored Pastel 
Crayons 

Martel’s Principles of in 
Mogford’s Instructions for Be pair- 
ing, Lining, and Restoring Oil Paintings, With 
a chapter on Varnishing. 


Robertson's Art of Etching on Coppe 


Robertson’s Art of Painting on China, ge a 
Chapter on Terra Cotta Painting in and 
Water Colors. 

Wallis’ Water Color Sketcher’s Manual, con- 
taining Dictionaty of Mixed Tints and Combi- 
nations of Water Colors for all subjects in 
Landscape Painting. 

Muckley’s Flower Painting in Oil Colors (with 
Colored Illustrations). 

Muckley’s Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oil 
and Water Colors (with Colored Illustrations) 
Robertson’s Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 
Delamotte’s Trees and How to Draw Them. 
Davis on the Interior Decoration of Dwelling 
Houses (with Illustrations of Colors suitable 
for Rooms). 

Taylor's of Modern Water Color 
Pigments, Illustrated with Washes of Seventy- 
two Colors, Graduated by hand on Whatman’s 
Drawing Paper. 

Gullick’s Oil Painting on Chm, including 
Painting on Mirrors, Windows, etc. 
Cartlidge’s Oil Painting for "eae 

Manual of Elementary Let (with col. 
ored Illustrations). 

P. E. Bodington. The Drawing Book or Free 
Hand Self Taught( with Practical Illustrations). 
Macbeth Raeburn’s. The Sketcher’s Oil Colors 
Manual (Oil Color Technique). 


WINSOR & NEWTON New York Office: 298 rea 


Sold by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen 11 


ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 


Chambers’ Cyclopzedia of English Literature. 
Last Revised Edition, 3 Large 8vo Volumes, Half 
Leather. Publishers’ Price $18.00. Our Special 


Price $9.00. Express Paid. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Che Biblical World 


Ernest D, Burton, Editor-in-Chief.  Pub- 
lished monthly, with illustrations. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.00 a year, single copies, 25 cents ; 
foreign postage, 68 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


Edited by ALBION W. SMALL 


Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 year ; 
single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 43 certs 


The University of Chicago Press 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Educa 
tion of the University of Chicago. Published monthly. 
except in July and August. ubscription price, $1.50 
ayear; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 52 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Very Latest 


THE ONLY HISTORICAL WORK 
BROUGHT DOWN TO 1910 


A NEW SEVEN VOLUME EDITION 
OF THE STANDARD 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


is now ready. Gleaning in every field and department of 
History, political, social, economic, religious, educational, 
from great historians and special students, quoting 
exactly from more then 2000 writers, on more than 23,000 
subjects, alphabetically and chronologically arranged, 
with an interwoven index, Mr, Larned has compiled a 
work that is unique in kind and quality, as itisin interest 
and usefulness. Complete texts of national Constitutions 
and of over 200 great basic documents of history, with 
many historical maps, are features of important value, 

Hundreds of eminent Statesmen, Jurists, Divines, Teach- 
ers and others have volunteered warm words in praise of 
the work. 

The new volume gives latest and full information of 
all the great movements of the day, concerning Trusts, 
Railway Regulation, Tariff and Currency Reform, Muni- 
cipal Reform, Labor Movements, Peace Movements, 
Conservation, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for specimen pages, prices and terms to 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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and bibliographies. 


By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D. 
8vo, cloth. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.42 


2vols. 750 pages. 


Modern Constitutions 


A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 


original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws o! 
nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of them have 


“Tone volume contains the texts, in English translation where > is not the 


not before appeared in English translation. 


Each translation has been carefully made, and the constitutional texts are given 
Notes to the constitutions have been given sparingly, and have 
been confined almost entirely to information regarding constitutional amendments, 
election laws, and other matters absclutely necessary for the understanding of the 
Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of 


as now in force. 


texts. 


the country under consideration. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


the Argentine 


These constitutions have not 


LEGAL TENDER 


A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 


By P. BRECKINRIDGE 


of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago 


very general misconception about 

the origin and nature of legal tender 
on the part of the general public and the 
misunderstanding about the subject even 
in the ranks of bankers and financiers 
would be dispelled by a careful reading of 
this book, The author has traced the 
development of legal tender customs in 
England and America, and has so thor- 
oughly mastered her topic that her book 
is definitive and final. It should find a 
place in every bank library. 


200 pp.; $2.00 net, $2.13 postpaid 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EVIDENCE IN THE 
} ATHENIAN COURTS 


BY 
ROBERT J. BONNER, Ph.D. 


Assistant in Greek and Latin, University of Chicago 
Formerly of the Ontario Bar 


(THE reader of this book ts at once impressed with the 

author’s fitness for his task. Admirably equipped as 
lawyer and as philologist and possessed of a virile and 
graceful style, Dr. Bonner brings to his work a well-bal- 
anced judgment that gives authority to his words. 
@ His work has no competitor in English; nor can any 
foreign treatise be as valuable to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 
“I have endeavored,” he says in the preface, “to deal 
with the whole subject of evidence from the standpoint of 
English law, which, though it differs so widely at almost 
every point from the Athenian system, is yet admirably 
suited for the purpose, as it is the most perfectly rational 
system of rules ever devised for ascertaining the truth 
about matters in dispute.” , 


+» royal 8vo; r; net 75 cents, 
conte. 


The University of Chicago Press 


i Chicago, Illinois 


By ELIZABETH 8. N. WATROUS $1.50 


HE title is one to attract attention. Jean, the 
Taeughter of a primitive family in the back- 
woods of the Adirondack Mountains, has aspira- 
tions far beyond her surroundings. Six weeks of 
schooling she has a year, and four miles a day to 
walk to the schoolhouse. As she grew older and 
had opportunity to see a few magazines and 
papers fused as wrapping-paper from the mine 
store) she had many visions of the world outside 
her narrow horizon. But the story yourself 
to see Jean Cummings’ endeavor to be as other 
girls in the outside world. 


The Man From Mars 


or Service for Service’s Sake 
By HENRY W. DOWDING $1.50 


‘HE hero of this remarkable story is a General 

Moraine, who, having spent many years in 
Paris and other parts of Europe, claims to have 
visited Mars, obtaining authentic information 
and data ——. to the civilization on that 
planet. Chapter by chapter he narrates his jour- 
ney to Mars, tells in detail of his experiences up- 
on that wonderful planet—depicting a civilization 
younger than our own, but vastly superior; de- 
scribing the social, political, religious, and educa- 
tional customs of the planet, and disclosing the 
secret of its greatness. 


Special Consideration Given to Authors’ MSS. 


Cochrane Publishing Company 


Tribune Building New York 
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LANTERN 
SLIDES 


AT HALF PRICE AND LESS 
A MOST UNUSUAL OFFER 

We have purchased from the Estate of 
Henry T. Coates, the noted publisher, his 
entire collection of lantern slides. 


The Greatest Private Collection 

in this country, containing thousands of rare 
and beautiful subjects obtained by Mr. Coates 
in his extensive travels and covering scenes in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, the Holy Land, 
Europe and America, also slides on Art, His- 
tory, Religion, etc. This wonderful collec- 
tion we have classified and are offering at 
prices never before approached. 

Write promptly for Sales List 10 HC of 
these slides, and also for lists of our New In- 
tenso Electric Lamp, which runs noiselessly 
on any current, requires no rheostat or car- 
bons, also the new Alco-Radiant Lamp, in- 
tensely brilliant, for use where electricity is 
not available. We make 50 styles of Magic 
Lanterns and Post Card Projectors and have 
50,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, In 
Dept. 28 918 Chestnut St., Philadelp 


hia, Pa. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS 


PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


120 pages, interleaved, 12mo, boards; postpaid $1.35 


HIS inductive course in economics has proved so successful in classes at the 
University of Chicago that a preliminary edition is now issued in a form 
available for use elsewhere. In the simplest and clearest language that could be 
found the elementary conceptions of science are set before the student, and he is 
led by suggestive questions to construct in outline an entire system. While it 
covers more ground than is usual with a preliminary course, it is so logical and 
at the same time connected so closely with the student’s previous knowledge, 
that the average class should have no difficulty in mastering it. The course is 
arranged as follows: (A) Introductory; (B) Economic Wants, Motives, and 
Choices; (C) The Productive Process ‘Ghesting of Production, Natural Agents, 
Labor, Capital, Organization); (D) Exchange (Markets, Value, Mechanism of 
Exchange, International Trade); (E) The Distributive Process (Rent, Wages, and 
Trade Unionism, Interest, Profits); (F) Public Finance and Taxations (Public 
Expenditure, Public Revenue); (G) Social Reform (The Present Order, Reme- 
dies, Ideals). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS SUITABLE for 
CHRISTMAS GIVING 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN'S new art work Cloth 


The Whistler Book $2.50 


A monograph of the life and position in art of James McNeil 
Whistler. ‘The first comprehensive and authoritative book, issued 
at a moderate price, which adequately covers the work of the greatest painter of modern 


times. 

With fifty-seven reproductions in duogravures of Whistler’s most important works. 
FORBES LINDSAY ’S timely volume 
Panama and the Canal Today Py 


A volume of intense interest and of real moment to the American public. An unbiased, 
unprejudiced story of the country Panama and the vast undertaking in which every Ameri- 
can is so interested. 


NEVIN O. WINTER'S account of Mlustrated 
Brazil and Her People of Today anne 


“A welcome contribution to our knowledge of South American countries. There is a 
timely quality in the work and the spice of personal observation enters in everywhere.”— 
Boston Herald. 


BLAIR JAEKEL’S interesting work on Illustrated 
The Lands of the Tamed Turk mae 


A faithful and entertaining account of the quaint people of a little southeastern cor: er of 
Europe—the Balkan States—which hitherto have remained practically unknown to the 
average reader. Illustrated from photographs taken by the author and Nox McCain. 


PROF. WILL S. MONROE’S account of Illastrated 
Bohemia and the Cechs ates 


(Second large edition on press.) “This is the best book we know relative to the people of 
nortwestern Austria. Mr. Monroe’s style is picturesque, his information copious.”—7he 
Literary Digest. 


FRANCIS MILTOUN’S handsome new book Cloth 
Royal Palaces and Parks of France a 


“Mr. Miltoun’s love for and knowledge of old France show him at his best in this volume. 
He has a keen eye for the picturesque and the unusual and his descriptions are never per- 
functory.”—Chicago RKecord-Herald. 


JULIA de W, ADDISON’S description and account of Illustrated 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts ao 


“This volume will be warmly welcomed as a guide to intelligent appreciation of the con- 
tents of the newly opened museum, affording as it does a descriptive and critical account of 
its treasures.”—Boston Herald. ‘ 


In our ‘‘Art Galleries of Europe’’ serie 
The Art of the Munich Galleries sane 
By FLORENCE JEAN ANSELL and FRANK ROY FRAPRIE Net $2.00 


“An interesting and important contribution to art literature . . . profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of excellent quality, which add to the interest of the descriptions.” —Brush 
and Pencil. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY ’S three delightful books 


Anne of Green Gables ey 
Anne of Avonlea $1.98 
Hilmeny of the Orchard $4.98 


“Books to uplift the spirit and drive the pessimist into bankruptcy.” 


Published C, PAGE @ COMPANY 5° Street 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your bey can’t supply = send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Providence, R. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 


The Typewriter That’s Ten Years 
Ahead Is the Typewriter for You. 


£ 


ThE L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER 


With Ball Bearings throughout and all the 

writing always in sight, measures up at every 

point to the highest scale of modern needs, 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency 
through and through, the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is the writing machine for you. Send 
for the Book today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
sh ould 
not fail 
toexam- 
ine the 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 sth Ave., Cor. 324 St. NEW YORK 
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@ To do your best work in 
teaching, to get the best results, 
you need the inspiration and 
help of illustrative matter. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Combined Opaque 


and Transparent 
Balopticon 


enables the use of the widest 
possible range of material, pro- 
viding for the projection of 
both lantern slides and opaque 
objects interchangeably, in the 
simplest and easiest manner. 


Q@ Descriptive Circular 7D on 
request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 

7) Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 

7 — Engineering or any other Scien- 
Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch £3 jomb Optical ©. 


#EW YORK WASHINGTON 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKTORT 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEIN\3; A COMPILATION OF THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 


NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive works 

on typographical style ever pub- 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele- 
ments of usefulness for wider circles, It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter- 
ested in typography. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 
The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Preserve Your 
Magazines 


Have them bound in Cloth 
or Leather. It will improve 
the appearance of your 
Library at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 


prices + + + + + 
The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery Chicag 
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FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Photo Mounter 
Drawing Board 
Liquid Baste 


Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inke and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, Londcn 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


When an operator tells you that 
she uses the 


Remington 


she stands up a little straighter. 


She knows as well as you do 
that her choice of the Recognized 
Leader among Typewriters is a 
fine recommendation--one which 
raises her in your estimation. 
Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


A 
Short History 
of Wales 


By 
OWEN EDWARDS 
Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln 
College, Author of ‘‘The Story 
of Wales,’’ etc. 


This book, by one of the most distinguished 
of living Welsh scholars, will supply a long felt 
want. It aims at giving the general reader a 
simple and intelligible outline of the history of 
Wales, and requires no knowledge of either 
Latin or Welsh for its comprehension. It starts 
with prehistoric times and goes down to the 
present day. ‘While each chapter is complete in 
itself, the general plan is symmetrical and easy 
tosee. The book is fully equipped with sum- 
maries, pedigrees, and maps. 


162 pages, 12mo, cloth, net 75 cents, 
postpaid 83 cents . 


Appress Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


“. . . » Wecan only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— The Nation. 


270 pp., illustrated, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Ilinois 


75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


PAPER 


their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
® curity. Easily put on or taken 
with the th 


HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 
Note our trademark “‘O. K.”’ stamped on every fastener. 

All tationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the t rade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. ‘Qoip 


bate 
Eternal Writing Irk 
Sagressing tak a 
e aurine Mucila: 
Higgins Baste 
Paste 
q 
the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of their 
SUPERIORITY 
OF There is genuine pleasure in 
on 
Can be used aad 
of brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. : 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial 
FIRST—It proves OUR confidence in the machine. 
oe : ar SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell, before buy- 
ing, whether it meets your requirements. 

Each machine. contains 16 feet of duplicating surface, which can 
be used over and over again. Five different colors can be duplicated 
at the same time. Cleanliness, and simplicity of — and 
legibility of copies unequaled by any other duplicating 

100 COPIES FROM PENWRITTEN nD 
50 COPIES FROM TYPEWRITTEN ORIGINAL 


Complete Duplicator. Cap Size 8ixr3 
$7.50, less special discount of 
33 net 


ake advantage of our trial offer 
FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 12 
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ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY Suitable for all ages a 
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SUCCESSOR TO ONE CENT 


FRANCESCO TOCCI each for 25 or more. 


NEW YORK 
Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- Size 5%x8. (6 to 10 times 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- the size of this picture.) Send 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 25c. for 25 art subjects, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading Catalogue of 1000 miniature 
writers, always on hand. illustrations, 2 pictures and a 
Catalogue mailed on application. colored Bird Picture, 
BRANCH 147 MULBERY The Perry Pictures Co. 


z0 Box 501 Malden, Mass. 
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Reduced rates on household goods to alll Edited by the Faculty of Political i Sessomy of of the 
Western points. University of Chicago. 
Chicago, 443 Marquette Bldg. August and September. yi - a. $3.00 
St. Louis, rs01 Wright Bldg. | Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 4s cents 
Boston, 736 Old South Bldg. : | Los Angeles, 516 Central Bldg 


New York, 24 Whitehall 


San Francisco, 217 Front St. The University of Chicago Press pony 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS WILL HEREAFTER BE 

REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK CITY BY THE BAKER & 

TAYLOR CO., 33 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET. DEALERS 
AND CUSTOMERS EAST OF BUFFALO AND PITTSBURGH WILL 
SAVE TIME BY ORDERING OF THIS AGENCY. ANY OF THE 
BOOKS ON THE LIST OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS CAN BE THUS 
OBTAINED. 


THE AGENCY FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE (EXCLUSIVE OF 
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WEST 


F YOU are contemplating a trip to congenial climes VA 
this winter, our program of pleasure cruises will 4) 
offer excellent suggestions. An extensive range of 97 

choice is offered in our various cruises, arranged with Lele 


due regard to your inclination, time and purse. 

Our well-known cruises to the West Indies will be 
repeated this year by the S.S. Moltke—12,500 tons— 
the largest and finest steamship going to the Caribbean, 
specially built for service in the tropics and superbly 
equipped for safety and comfort. The Moltke will 


leave New York 

January 24, 1911, for a cruise of 28 days’ duration, visiting all the principal 
places of interest in the West Indies, Panama, Venezuela, Spanish 
Main, etc. This cruise will be repeated on 

February 25, 1911, under the same conditions. The cost of each trip will 
be from $150 up. 

On March 28, 1911, the Moltke will make a cruise of 16 days’ duration, 
visiting Havana, San Juan, St. Thomas and Bermuda. Cost from $85 up. 

SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISE by the S.S. Bluecher, 12,500 tons, leaves New York, 
January 21, 1911. A splendid trip of 74 days—along the East Coast 
as far as the Straits of Magellan and up the Pacific Coast to Valparaiso 
—Trip across the Andes— Visits to the wonderful cities of Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santiago, etc., etc. Cost from $325 up. 

ORIENT CRUISE by the 17,000 ton S. S. Cleveland leaves New York, January 28, 
1911, for the Mediterranean, Egypt, Holy Land, etc. Duration 
80 days. Cost $325 up. 


TWO ROUND THE WORLD CRUISES py the S. S. Cleveland. From New York 
November 1, 1911; from San Francisco February 17, 1912. Duration of each 


cruise 110 days. Cost $650 upwards, including all necessary expenses = 
afloat and ashore. Finest pleasure cruise ever planned. Optional AG 
14 and 17 day tours in India and Japan. he 

Our Illustrated Booklets contain full information about the 4 

above and other cruises to the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Ah 

Seas, the Nile, etc., etc. Send for them. , 
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Value and Distribution 


BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 


in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 


500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
net $3.50, postpaid $3.72 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warrant 
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GEORGE FROST CO.maxers 
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Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 

speaking public, has already been published in a 

German series, The introduction contains a 
summary of the European laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways. One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and another to employ- 
er’s liability laws, ‘“llustrations of the movement are 
given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 


448 pages. 8vocloth. Price, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19 
Published by 


The University of Chicago Pre Press 


CHICAGO 
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we print 
Advertisements 
in Our Journals 


HIS journal is published with: the object of 
promulgating the results of advanced study 
in the particular science which it represents. 
As a subscriber to the journal, you are, we 
assume, interested in the extent to which 


this can be accomplished, as well as in the 


perfection of its mechanical presentation. 


Each of these lines of effort is attended by a large 
outlay of money. It follows that the greater the income 
of the journal, the more nearly it can approach an ideal 
attainment in both directions. A legitimate—and in 
some cases a preponderatingly large—source of income 
is advertising. 


We exercise a rigid censorship over advertising. 
We accept none that we do not believe to be thoroughly 
reliable. We consistently refuse any that might in the 
least degree be offensive or inappropriate to our clientéle 
of subscribers. 


In view of this, our readers may properly consult 
their own interests and at the same time render substantial 
assistance to the journal by patronizing the advertisers 
whose announcements appear in these pages, and by 
mentioning the journal when so doing. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Danger of Dust in Schoolroors 


ical menace. Scientific research 
has proved that dust is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease’ germs 
known. It is ever present and ever active 


D UST Danger is a real—not a theoret- 


—it threatens mankind everywhere—in 
offices, stores, schools, corridors and in 
nearly every public building. - 


The Dust problem in schoolrooms is 
one that should have the serious considera- 
tion of every Board of Education, every 
Superintendent of Schools, every Principal, 
every Teacher. The elimination of dust is 
a duty that must appeal with peculiar force 
to those charged with the responsibility of 
caring for the health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 

rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile 
soil will, in an incredibly short space of 
time, generate millions upon millions of its 
kind. These micro-organisms are found 
by the million in dust, so that every current 
of air causes the dust to be set in circula- 
tion, and with it the countless myriads of 
living germs that are such a menace to 
health. 
_ The remedy for the elimination of dust 
is not Sweeping and dusting, for such ex- 
pedients merely start the germs afresh on 
their aerial errand of warfare against 
mankind, 


THE TRUE REMEDY 


The most effective method of dust pre- 
vention is that of treating all wooden floors 
with a suitable dressing. 


How it Can be Reduced Nearly One Hundred Per Cent. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true 
remedy for the elimination of dust. It 
has been tested by Physicians and Educa- 
tional Boards with the most gratifying 
results, and reports show that it reduces 
the percentage of floating: dust nearly one 
hundred per cent. It is being used with 
remarkable success in thousands of places 
for counteracting the dust evil. Every 
year the number of permanent users in- 
creases, and in all cases results are ex- 
tremely satisfying. The action is purely 
mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat is sufficient to keep the floor at just 


mai the right degree of moisture to catch and 
i hold all dust and dirt. 


Standard Floor Dressing should be 
applied to floors about three or four times 
a year to get the best results; meanwhile, 
the floors should be thoroughly cared for, 


] so that with each sweeping the surface is 
left perfectly clean. 


Floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing present a splendid appearance. 
The dressing acts as a preservative and 
prevents the boards from splintering or 
cracking. The dressing does not evap- 
orate, and by reducing the labor of caring. 
for the floors saves its cost many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not intended 
for household use. 

_ We are making a remarkable offer 
applying to schools, public buildings, 
stores and offices. Our offer is this— 
we will, free of all cost, treat one school 
room or corridor floor, or part of any 
floor with Standard Floor Dressing, just 
to prove our claims. 

Upon request full par- 
ticulars may be had regard- 
ing such demonstrations, 
andcompleteinformation, 
testimonials and opinions 
ofthe medica! fraternity on 
Standard Floor Dressing 
will be supplied gratis. 
Our little book, ‘Dust and 
its Dangers,” explains the 
subject fully. Anyone == 
may have a copy by merely asking for it. 
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Oil and Gas 


stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 
the air and cause sickness. Over or under 
the heating arrangement keep a dish with 
water containing a little 


The Qdorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists, everywhere. Manufactured by 
Henry B, Platt, New York and Montreal, 
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